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MECHANICALLY-PICKED, TRASHY COTTON 
DEMANDS 


Hot air currents separate fine trash from lint; fluff and 
brighten the cotton. Foreign matter ... grass, leaf and 
other long trash slide out with hulls and sticks. Repeat 
this 3 times, and you see why Triple Thermex gives you 
cleaner cotton to gin, better opened ... and better final 


result. 
Couple this with the rest of the advanced Lummus 


Ginning System, including Double Moting, Multi-Jet 

. and Super-Jet final cleaning ... and you have lint 
living up to the spinning quality cotton buyers demand 
these days. Write for Bulletin #619. 


Modern LINT CLEANER 


Outstanding performance . . . lowest power consump- 
tion... maximum capacity ... simplicity of operation 

. are among the reasons why more Continental saw- 
type Lint Cleaners are in use than all other makes com- 
bined. That’s not only true today—but during every vear 
since Continental pioneered this wholly new equipment 
which has meant so much to cotton ginners everywhere. 
They put more money in the grower’s pocket by pro- 


ducing superior grades. 


Write today for descriptive Bulletin No. 202-A. 








CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
tilanta @ Dallas ra) Memphis 
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How profitable a crush is depends, of course, on how 
much it costs you to get oil on themarket—andhow 
much more you can sell it for. These are the funda- 
mentals your mill faces, and the real reason for the 
interest in today’s high-yield solvent processes. 
Whether you look to this higher or extra yield to 
enable you to pay more for seed today, or tostrengthen 
your mill for still tougher competitive conditions to- 
morrow, the following 8 profit supports offered by 


Lukenweld filtration-extraction may interest you. 

Lukenweld filtration-extraction is based on the 
solvent process demonstrated by the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Standardized “packaged plants,”’ now 
available commercially in 75, 100, 125 and 150 ton 
capacities and higher, enable the operator to convert 
economically to solvent extraction at minimum in- 
vestment. 





| NO COSTLY PRE-PRESSING — maximum oil 
yield, formerly requiring a costly pre-pressing opera- 
tion, is now accomplished via a selected range of cook- 
ing conditions, seed rolling and contacting withsolvent. 


& 
2 98% OIL YIELD — less than 1% residual oil in 
meal, 


& 

3 HIGH MEAL PURITY—minimum free gossy- 
pol content, commercially solvent-free meal through 
Lukenweld’s direct-heated hearth-type solvent recov- 
erer. 


M4 PRIME OIL QUALITY —distillation system de- 
sign and advanced cooking techniques avoid fixation 
of color pigments, 


4 UP TO 75% LOWER LABOR COSTS — simpli- 
fied, continuous, automatic operation. Because pre- 
pressing is eliminated, a maximum of two operators per 
shift is required for seed cooking and extraction. 


He LOW SOLVENT LOSSES — maximum of 1% 
solvent losses through efficient design. 


a MINIMUM INSTALLATION SPACE — com- 
pact design requires little space (150 ton plant needs 
only 20' x 45' x 40' in height). 


+ 4 MINIMUM MAINTENANCE AND DOWN- 
TIME —all parts easily accessible, and maximum use 
is made of standard components, 


Lukenweld “Packaged Plants” are available on either a turn-key or cooperative basis. Should the 
operator desire a turn-key plant, he will receive the benefit of centralized responsibility in engineer- 


ing, design, specifications, procurement, plant layout and construction 


the complete system in 


operation, Should the operator desire to convert his plant himself, Lukenweld will supply engineer- 
ing and equipment services and work closely with the operator, or his engineers or contractors. 


Lukenweld, Division of Lukens Steel Company 
614 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free color booklet entitled “Direct Solvent 
Extraction Systems for Cottonseed Oil,” containing information on 
the new Lukenweld Process. | understand there is no obligation. 


f 


Screw Press | | 


-LUKENWELD 


DIVISION OF LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 


Present equipment: Hydraulic [ | 


(please check) 
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13 types...4 basic designs 


to meet your elevating requirements 
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V V HERE large or small quantities of 


bulk materials must be elevated in lim- 
ited space, a bucket elevator is the 
equipment you need in most cases. 
And, in every case, you'll find the one 
that can do the job for less in the com- 
plete Link-Belt line, 

Link-Bele builds a type and size of 
bucket elevator for every requirement. 
Included in the 4 basic designs are 13 
types of bucket elevators designed to 


suit a materials. A wide 


variety of 


Link-Belt screw conveyor and bucket elevator 
handle material from railroad car to storage silo, 
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Centrifugal discharge 
for free-flowing, fine or 
materials with 
small to medium lumps. 


Positive discharge for 
light, fluffy, fragile or 
any materials that tend 
to stick to the buckets. 
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for many 


range of sizes on chain or belts is also 
available. 

Other Link-Belt engineering extras: 
Rigid, jig-built casings are self-support- 
ing requiring only occasional lateral tie- 
ins depending on height. Periodic in- 
spection is speeded with easy access to 
both head and boot. Chain or belt ten- 
sion is maintained at all times with 
simple screw or gravity take-ups. You 
can get complete engineering informa- 
tion from the Link-Belt office near you. 
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Continuous discharge 


light to heavy, small to 
large, abrasive lumps. 
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Internal discharge for 
gentle handling of small 
articles such as pellets, 
rivets, seeds, castings. 


materials — 








Let LINK-BELT recommend the bucket elevator best-suited to your needs 


LINK{@;)BELT 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 





LINK-BELT COMPANY: Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Colmar, Pa., Atlanta, Houston, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, 
Springs (South Africa), Sydney (Australia). Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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. ‘ ; industries express suc 
SPINDLE pickers, hand pickers . . . P S — iasm, it is well worth 
machine strippers, hand strippers— sae OM Poot tig aos ent - er 
the time is just around the corner your investigation. 
when all will be busy harvesting the | 
1953 crop. As we go to press the sea- 
son in the Rio Grande Valley has less 
than a week of life left, and farther 
north in the Coastal Bend area of 
Texas the harvest is in full swing. 
Elsewhere in the Belt pins are begin- : 
ning to hum and the papers are full 
of first-bale reports. Compared with ; ‘ ? | WESTERN 
the excitement of harvest and gin- ‘ SOUTH 
ning, all that goes before in producing 
a crop seems dull routine. 


Photograph by Bob Taylor = mu A, | SUPPLY AND 
. Bie i MACHINE WORKS 


rr ' ) | .O, Box 1217 
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Send for our illustrated 
catalog describing the me- 
chanical feature and specifi- 
cations of the Rotor Lift. 
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j Let’s Talk Horse Sense 
f about Horsepower 
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IT TAKES MORE THAN HORSEPOWER 
TO GIVE YOU EFFICIENT GIN POWER 


To handle rated load capacity for Moline industrial engines are 
long and extended periods takes especially designed and built to 
more than horsepower. It takes stand continuous heavy load oper- 
high torque developed at moder- ation because they develop more 
ate speeds by a heavy-duty in- forque at normal operating speeds. 
dustrial engine. Minneapolis- 


VA. a 
EP PRP HEAVY DUTY GIN POWER 
ears HIGH-TURBULENCE COMBUSTION 















































Compare the extra weight and extra sce there’s real horse sense in every 
strength of MM Engines. Note the part of MM heavy-duty design 
large, sturdy crankshaft with its Let's talk horse sense about value, 
husky cheeks and throws . . . the too. MM puts heavy-duty horsepower 
larger bearings which reduce com- on the high production line to give 
you dependable, long-lasting engines 
bustion pressures. . . the extra crank- Aaa eg 
case depth below the center line Of Get the facts today on front or rear 


the crankshaft. Examine all these power take-off and choice of rotation 
factors in terms of overall perform- as well as PTO speeds that meet your 
ance and longer engine life, and you'll needs and save you money, 
























MINNEAPOLIS-MoLINE 
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MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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The little man came home unexpected- 
ly to find his wife in the arms of an- 
other man. Seizing the man’s umbrella, 
he raised it high above his head with 
both hands . . . and down sharply over 
his knees. It broke in two. 

“There!” cried the little man. “Now 
I hope it rains!” 

eee 

A grumpy-looking man boarded a 
train, called for a pillow, made himself 
comfortable and, just before closing his 
eyes for a nap, extracted a sizeable sign 
from his briefcase and propped it on 
his lap. The sign read: 

“IT don’t trust Malenkov. I hope we 
won't have another war. I think prices 
will start to go down in about a year, 
but that we won’t have another depres- 
sion. Wake me up at Atlanta.” 

eee 

Reporter: “What shall I say about the 
two peroxide blondes who had a fight at 
the baseball game last night?” 

Friend: “Why, just say the bleachers 
went wild.” 

eee 

Definition of a hangover: the moaning 
after the night before. 

eee 

Some old-fashioned mothers who can 
remember their husband’s first kiss, now 
have daughters who cannot remember 
their first husbands. 

eee 

The college boy wrote: Dear Dad: 
Gue$$ what I need mo$t. $end $ome $oon. 
Best wishes. 

Dad_ replied: Dear Son: NOthing 
NOvel or new here. NO one left. Write 
us aNOther letter aNOn. NOw we must 
say goodbye. 

eee 
“Had tough luck in court this morn- 


“How come?” 

“I was fined five dollars for kissing a 

woman. ‘Then the judge saw her and 

fined me ten more for being drunk.” 
eee 

Ida: “I hear you’ve accepted him. Did 
he happen to mention that he’d proposed 
to me?” 

Ina: “Not specifically. He did say he’d 
done a lot of foolish things before he 
met me.” 

eee 

“Your legs,” a schoolboy wrote in an 
examination, “is what if you haven't got 
two pretty good ones you can’t get to 
first base, and neither can your sister.” 


eee 

A foreign delegate to the UN motored 
thru New England and was reported to 
have been shocked by the “open display 
of sex-mindedness in that part of the 
country.” 

When asked what he meant specifical- 
ly, he said, “Well, as I drove along the 
highway, it confronted me again and 
again. First, it was ‘Soft Shoulders,’ 
then, ‘Dangerous Curves,’ ‘Five Gals for 
$1,’ ‘Try Ethyl,’ and finally, ‘Watch Out 
for Children.’ ” 

eee 

A colored soldier, filling out an appli- 
cation, answered “no” to the question as 
to whether he had any dependents. 

“You’re married, aren’t you?” an of- 
ficer asked. 

“Yes sir,” the soldier replied, “but she 
ain’t dependable.” 













With cotton’s competition growing stronger, it is 


essential that ginners pay closer attention to 


Director, Division of Production and 
Marketing, National Cotton Council 


SHORT TIME ago, several cotton spin- 

ners made a trip through some of the 

early-producing areas of the Cotton 

Belt. Along the way, they visited a 
number of gins that were already at work 
processing this year’s cotton. 

At some plants the spinners observed a 
practice that upset them a great deal: Cotton 
produced under dry, parched conditions was 
being ginned with drier temperatures as high 
as 300 degrees. 

T. D. Truluck, of the Deering Milliken Mill 
Group, was one of the spinners. It was his 
observation that some of the cotton was 
“practically lifeless, with all of the oils, waxes, 
and everything that goes to make good char- 
acter and good spinning removed.” 

Along with the other spinners, Mr. Truluck 
felt that if overdrying became prevalent, “‘we 
will certainly have an inferior raw cotton and 
something from which I do not believe we can 
economically or successfully produce fabrics 
that will compete in the open markets.” 

Maybe this seems like a rather drastic con- 
sequence to derive from misuse of a single 
ginning practice. However, a look at the facts 
proves that overdrying is not a matter to dis- 
miss lightly. There is plenty of evidence to 
show that overdrying will: 

1. Cause excessive weight loss. 

2. Shorten staple length by 1/32 to 1/16 of 
an inch. 
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3. Reduce tensile strength, length uniform- 
ity, and varn strength. 

1. Increase the ginner’s fuel costs. 

5. Reduce ginning capacity (overdried cot- 
ton doesn’t go through the gin stand as well 
as properly dried cotton). 

6. Cause a heavy loss to merchants who 
buy on grade and staple and then sell on the 
basis of fiber tests. 

Actually, about the only man who can pos- 
sibly gain from overdrying is the one who 
buys the dry cotton, allows it to absorb mois- 
ture, then sells a bale heavier than what he 
bought. Everyone else loses. 

From the over-all industry standpoint, 
quality damage is the most serious aspect of 
overdrying. With a poorer raw material, spin- 
ners have more trouble turning out end prod- 
ucts that meet the demands of consumers. 
This means that all of us have a big stake in 
protecting cotton’s quality against damage 
from overdrying or any other hazard. 

There’s no question as to whether drying 
equipment at the gin is here to stay. It serves 
a real need—in fact, a vital need. 

For as long as any of us can remember, 
we've recognized that too much moisture in 
seed cotton makes it difficult to handle at the 
gin. When ginned wet or damp, cotton has 
been sharply downgraded, with heavy losses 
to producers. 

In 1926 the U.S. Department of Agriculture 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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number 


traced largely to climatic 
cotton was picked too early in the morn- 





The 
Cot- 


this problem. 
by the U.S. 


working on 


continued competition from 


Cotton now faces the stiffest kind of 
man-made 
like rayon, nylon and orlon. 


synthetics _ tions, 


We have to 





hand-picking. Also, under most condi- 
moisture must be used on picker 
spindles to keep them clean and insure 
efficient operation. Usually, this is no 


Miss., in 1930. Out of the Labor- meet this competition on several fronts, 
came the development of the ver- two of the important ones being quality problem, but sometimes a careless op- 
tower drier, which led to great and price. erator uses too much water. 

progress in_ proper conditioning — of As far as price is concerned, most of Mechanical strippers mean more 


than 6,200 gins yg 
1931 the 


t Today more 
equipped with driers; in 


realize 
duction 


that mechanization 
including harvesting 


of pro- 


is one of thing on the stalk, 


trouble. They bring in practically every- 
including some im- 


imber was only 15, ; our best bets for staying competitive. mature and unopened bolls and, occa- 
he initial need for seed cotton drying That’s why we now have more than sionally, a beer can or two, 
the late twenties and thirties can be 12,000 mechanical pickers and 20,000 Obviously, if the cotton industry is to 


factors. Often 


strippers on hand for the present har- 
vesting season; together, these machines 


gain through mechanization, the ginner 
must do a good job of handling rough- 


g after a heavy dew, or too soon af- are capable of gathering well over one- harvested seed cotton, With modern con- 
a rain, Frequently ginners had to third of the crop. itionine in ; 
handle green or sappy ‘cotton picked just ditioning and cleaning equipment, spe- 
after it had opened. Or maybe plant This indicates that we are making real cifically with drying devices, the gin- 
foliage was too thick and ‘prevented Progress in holding down costs and ner can do this kind of job. 
rapid drying of the bottom crop when Meeting. competition from the price Here are some of the accomplishments 
moisture was present. eo At end teat a ng ag that proper seed cotton drying has 
These conditions still prevail. But in a additions tines i: aeuenies helped bring about: 
recent years, we have seen the develop- “#**5© : , , ‘a : : ‘ 
ment of additional factors that ae cotton quality. 1. Rough preparation and gin-cut cot- 
proper seed cotton drying more im- For one thing, mechanical picking ton have been practically eliminated. 
portant and necessary than ever before. means more trash in seed cotton than The producer has been able two 














Drying Seed Cotton 
at Gins 


HE EXTENSION SERVICES, through the federal and 

state yinning specialists, in cooperation with the 
USDA Ginning Laboratory and the gin machinery manu- 
facturers, have promoted educational programs to_en- 
courage the practice of proper drying in lieu of either 
underdrying or overdrying. Overdrying has occurred from 
time to time in areas where extremely rough-harvested 
cottons have been processed for maximum trash removal 
to obtain grade-increase benefits. 

However, there is little definite information indicating 
a national abuse of drying. Probably the quantity of such 
overdried cotton does not represent more than a minor 
part of the crop. 

The following recommendations are made to help gin- 
ners process cotton for maximum dollar value to the pro- 
ducer and also yield satisfactory spinning performance at 
the mill: 

1. Use only enough drying to insure effective cleaning. 
tests show that more effective seed- 

cotton cleaning can be accomplished on roughly har- 

vested cottons when its lint contains about 5 percent 

moisture. However, the weight losses from drying to 5 

percent moisture in rain- -grown regions, frequently re- 

sult in net monetary losses to the producer. 

b. Operators must rely on their somewhat inaccurate 
sense of touch for determining how much drying is re- 
quired to produce lint containing at least 5 percent mois- 
ture since there is no low-priced quick means of meas- 
uring seed-cotton and lint-moisture content at the gin. 
Over-dried lint feels harsh and brittle, whereas properly 
dried lint feels silky and smooth. 

High-grade early-season cottons which contain little 
trash should be dried only enough to obtain smooth gin- 
ning. 

a. Smooth ginning results from drying cotton to not 

lower than a 7 percent lint-moisture content. Again, 
“feel” will have to be relied upon for achieving this 

condition. 

3. A single stage of drying (only one tower of 24 
shelves or equivalent) can be safely conducted at tempera- 
tures about 250 degrees F. at the dryer inlet on damp or 
heavy cottons without danger of fiber damage. 


a, Laboratory 


fiber technologists at the 


Miss 


and 


' Prepared by ginning engineers 
Stoneville, 


USDA Cotton Ginning Laboratory, 





Recommendations of 


USDA Cotton Ginning Laboratory 
1953 
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Trashy wet or damp cottons require more drying 
for effective cleaning than do clean hand-picked cottons. 
The volume of air employed for drying has a signifi- 
cant effect upon the results. 

For best over-all results, clean dry seed cottons 
may be passed through the drier without heat 
. Two- or three-stage drying can be employed with 

good results if temperatures are adjusted downward to 

produce lint containing at least 5 percent moisture. 

Two-stage driers should be operated with tempera- 
tures not to exceed 220 degrees F. in the first stage 
and not over 180 degrees in the second. 

Three-stage drying temperatures should be further 
reduced to suit the cotton but to produce the same 
results. 

5. There is a heat “build-up” that drying produces in 
cleaners and extractors after they have been operated be- 
hind driers for considerable periods of time. This neces- 
sitates reductions in air temperatures in the driers in 
order to produce the same drying results as in the begin- 
ning. 

6. Extreme variations in cottons coming to the gin re- 
quire changes in drying-air temperatures which cannot 
be quickly made because of the heat build-up mentioned 
in point 5. Therefore, seed cotton should be graded and 
grouped on the gin yard into lines or sections of like bales 
to enable the ginner to make adjustments in the machinery 
and in the drying temperatures for handling each section 
properly. Machine-picked cotton, for example, requires 
more drying than hand-picked, and adjustments should 
accordingly be made. 

Differences in air volumes and time exposures in each 
type of drier affect the over-all drying obtained. More 
shelves mean longer periods of exposure, closer- spaced 
shelves mean faster travel and shorter exposure. More air 
means more moisture removal if other factors are con- 
stant. Higher temperatures mean more drying. 

The important factor in the control of drying of cotton 
is the amount of moisture that is in the fiber when it 
finally reaches the gin stand. To that end, adjustments 
should be made in air temperatures to produce ginned lint 
having a moisture content of 5 percent or more; all with 
due regard to the number of driers, air volumes and shelf 
spacings involved. If this can be achieved, the entire cot- 
ton industry will be benefited. 
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mechanize and still market 
product. 

3. The cotton industry, as a_ whole, 
finds itself in a vastly improved com- 
petitive position with respect to PRICE 
and QUALITY. 

Now, as we've already seen, the drier 
can do plenty of good—and it can do 
plenty of harm. It’s squarely up to the 
ginner to get the most good and the 
least harm from this essential piece of 
equipment. That’s why the ginning lab- 
oratory, gin manufacturers, gin asso- 
ciations, Extension Services, and others 
keep pounding away at the idea of 
proper drying. 

Proper drying is an easy thing to say. 
It is frequently a difficult thing to ac- 
complish. The right drying practices 
vary from area to area, from season to 
season (and within seasons), from gin 
to gin, and sometimes even from bale to 
bale. The need for drying depends partly 
on what method of harvesting is used, 
and on weather conditions at harvesting 
time. Different gins have different types 
and combinations of drying systems. All 
this makes it impossible for the ginning 
laboratory or gin manufacturers to set 
up one specific drying recommendation 
and say, “This is it.” 

In the final analysis, the ginner must 
keep in close touch with his local situa- 
tion and operate his drying equipment 
according to the condition of the cotton 
brought in by his producer-customers. 

However, the ginning laboratory has 
prepared a set of the latest general rec- 
ommendations on proper drying of seed 
cotton, and are reproduced on the oppo- 
site page. Ginners can use these recom- 
mendations as a basis for determining the 
specific drying practice they should use. 


a quality 


In this way, they will be able to give 
producers top value for their cotton. 
They also will be able to give spinners 
a raw product that provides maximum 
performance at the mill. 


e First Castor Beans 


Crushed in Texas 


FIRST CASTOR BEANS to be crushed 
in the Southwest were sold the week of 
Aug. 17 to the Southland Cotton Oil Co., 
Paris, Texas, for crushing at its Camer- 
on, Texas, mill. 

The 3,000 ton sale was made on a 
competitive bid basis by USDA's Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. 

Crushing castor beans in the South- 
west will result in considerable savings 
in transportation costs, since all castor 
beans have previously been processed 
on the East Coast, says T. J. Cunning- 
ham, acting director, Dallas PMA com- 
modity office. 

Commidity Credit Corporation will 
purchase resultant oil from crushers 
and ship it to storage for national stock- 
piling under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. The pomace, or meal, will be 
retained by crushers for sale to fertil- 
izer plants in the Southwest, Cunning- 
ham states. 

He estimates that 33,000 tons of cas- 
tor beans will be produced in Texas, Ok- 
lahoma and New Mexico. Ali 1953 castor 
bean production will be crushed except 
for seed reserved for planting the 1954 
crop. 

Announcements’ indicating availa- 
bility of additional beans for crushing 
will be made from time to time by 
PMA’s fats and oils branch in Wash- 
ington. 


North Carolinian Predicts 
Best Ginning Record 


Fred Johnson, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh, has pre- 
dicted that the state’s ginners will set 
a new record for good ginning this sea- 
son, 

There is, he says, plenty of basis for 
this prediction. For example, $1.5 mil- 
lion has been spent getting ready for 
the 1953 crop. “Of this investment,” 
Johnson says, “a smaller percentage 
than usual has been for complete new 
outfits. This means that more gins have 
made improvements.” 

Most of the money spent for machin- 
ery, he continues, has been for pre-gin- 
ning conditioning and cleaning and after- 
cleaning elements. 

Johnson warns that gin employees will 
be handling more eqiupment, and differ- 
ent types of equipment, than they are 
accustomed to, and that the employee 
situation will be an unknown factor of 
gin service this year. 

He cautions ginners to watch drying 
temperatures, saw teeth, two-sided bales, 
rolling bales and underweight and over- 
weight bales. 


Ginners Get Handbooks 


Members of the Arkansas-Missouri 
Cotton Ginners’ Association have re- 
ceived copies of their new Operational 
Handbook at the district meetings held 
during August. A copy is being mailed 
to each member who did not attend a 
meeting, and additional copies may be 
purchased for $1 each from the Associa- 
tion office in Blytheville, Ark. 





Pioneer of Pneumatic Unloading 





Un = Without Breakage: / 








self-cleaning . . . 


Yiolps Gravity Discharge 


Handle peanuts, cottonseed, grains, soybeans or tung nuts 
without damaging your material. Lasts for years with a 
minimum of maintenance. .. for it’s designed so abrasive 
materials can’t hurt the mechanical parts. Completely 
suitable for use with graded or certified 


seeds or products. Write for complete information today. 
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PHONE 


1700 EAST NINTH ST _ 2-13914 - LITTLE ROCK, / 
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In St. Louis, Aug. 20-21 





Soybean Group Has 
Successful Meet 


gw JAKE HARTZ, JR., and Al- 
bert Dimond named president 
and vice-president. Association 
urged to campaign for mellorine. 


Twenty states, Canada and Japan were 
represented at the thirty-third annual 
convention of the American Soybean As- 
xociation held Aug. 20-21 at the Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis. 

Among the speakers was EF. M. Deck, 
manager, products service department, 
Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Sherman, Texas. 
His topic was frozen desserts as a mar- 
ket for soybean oil. 

Deck said, “There are many states 
where the National Cotton Council does 
not work in which ice cream production 
is very high and a lot of mellorine would 
be made if it were not prohibited. Many 
of these states are large producers of 
soybeans. We need active and well-organ- 
ized work in these states to get stand- 
ards of identity for mellerine set up by 
legislation. 

“It’s up to the American Soybean As- 
sociation,” he continued, “to lead the way 
in the states where soybeans are grown.” 

The Texas man urged that mellorine 
be sold on its own merit. “We do not 


want mellorine to be used as a football. 
Let’s promote it on its own fine eating 


qualities, its excellent nutritive value and 
for what it really is, a wonderful new 
wholesome food for everybody.” 

Paul E. Quintus, head, fats and oils 
division, USDA’s foreign agricultural 
service, Washington, discussed the world 
market situation. He stated that soy- 
beans and soybean oil from the U.S. 
should continue to hold an important 
place in world markets. He mentioned, 
however, a number of limiting factors 
which have recently circumscribed the 
limits of U.S. exports. 

Quintus said that “for the current crop 
year we will be held to about 30 million 
bushels as beans, and perhaps the equiv- 
alent of another 10 million bushels as 
oil.” 

The foreign trade expert asserted that 
the basic issue is “one of trade.” He said, 
“We can export soybeans or other items 
only to the extent that we import prod- 
ucts or services from other countries.” 

Martin Sorkin, office of requirements 
and allocations, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Washington, dis- 
cussed the relationship of federal ag- 
ricultural policies and soybeans. He out- 
lined a series of alternatives for 1954 
and future crops of soybeans if sub 
stantially increased amounts of soybeans 
are produced. They were as foliows: 

1. Reduce the price support level or 
provide for a support based on the pro- 
duction of soybeans and other fats and 
oils, 

2. Continue the present price support. 

3. Remove price supports entirely. 

4. Require compliance with individual 
farm acreage allotments as a condition 
for price support. 

Sorkin invited and 


comments recom- 





mendations on the proposals. 

G. L. Jordan, department of agricul- 
tural economics, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, predicted that the average an- 
nual price of soybeans to Illinois farmers 
for the 12 months October 1953-Septem- 
ber 1954 will be $2.40 to $2.50 per bushei. 

The economist sounded a_ pessimistic 
note when he stated that he was “con- 
siderably concerned” about the possibil- 
ity of a depression in 1954. This fear is 
based on the following points: 

1. The extent to which consumers have 
mortgaged their future incomes. 

2. The high level of certain kinds of 
inventories coupled with extremely large 
production capacity. 

3. Efforts to check 
U.S. and abroad. 

1, The reduction that has already oc- 
curred in farmers’ buying power. 

Jordan tempered this prediction with 
the comment that many economists do 
not hold this dark outlook for the fu- 
ture, 

At business meetings the board of di- 
rectors announced plans to call a con- 
ference soon to consider urging changes 
in federal soybean grading standards. 
The Association adopted resolutions call- 
ing for “adequate premiums” for soy- 
beans of better quality than U.S. No. 2 
yellow grade and “more adequate” fed- 
eral and state funds for research activi- 
ties. It also went on record as objecting 
to government subsidized sale of butter 
in competition with margarine. 

Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob Hartz Seed Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark., was elected president, 
succeeding Chester B. Biddle, Biddle 
Farms, Remington, Ind. Albert Dimond, 
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FOR ALL OF THIS 
COUPLED WITH 

EXTREME SIMPLICITY 
AND EASE OF OPERATION 


INVESTIGATE The FRENCH MECHANICAL SCREW PRESS 


ELF-CONTAINED COOKER 


ye we 


Four French Screw Presses with two 5 high 85” cook- Two French Screw Presses with Individual Cooker- 
ers installed at Farmers and Ginners Oil Company, Dryers and 75 hp. motors installed at Ninety-Six Mfg. 
Birmingham, Alabama. Co., Ninety-Six, South Carolina, 


FOR INFORMATION ON WHAT THIS EQUIPMENT CAN MEAN IN YOUR OPERATION, WRITE 
The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO., PIQUA, OHIO 
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@ Group To Work for 


Improved Quality 
SOUTH 


resentatives 


pers, South Carolina Department of Ag- 
riculture, South Carolina 
facturers 
who met 
Committee 
, Columbia, 





ye 








South Carolina Textile 
Association, chairman; Agriculture Com- 
missioner 


Manufacturers 


Roy Jones; Sam A. Wil- 


liams, Clemson College ginning special- 
CAROLINA cotton interests ist; E. H. Agnew, Anderson, president, 
» organized the South Carolina Cot- South Carolina Farm Bureau; Joseph 
ton Quality Improvement Committee as Walker, Jr., Columbia, representing 
a result of concern over the report that shippers, and J. F. McLaurin, Bennetts- 
some of the largest textile manufactur- ville, representing ginners. 
ers are refusing to buy new crop cotton The committee announced that it 
some areas of the Cotton Belt. would concentrate immediately on a 
additional information on_ this program to encourage farmers to de- 
problem, see the article starting on Page liver “dry and clean cotton” to the gins, 
7 of this issue.) and to eaution ginners against “over- 
heating and over-machining.” Textile 


was selected from rep- 
farmers, ship- 


» committee 
of ginners, 
Textile Manu- areas 
Association and Clemson Col- 
recently in Columbia. 
members are John K. Cau- 
executive vice-president, 
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“South 
ment said, 















Ginners from coast to coast use HINDOO 
Bagging year after year, because “A job 
worth doing is worth doing well.” 


You too will know by using HINDOO 
that it is THE BEST BUY IN BAGGING 
as it has been since the early days of cot- 
ton production in this country. 


Made only by LUDLOW, the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of bagging, for the 
sole purpose of properly wrapping and pro- 
tecting the American cotton bale. 











TENN ATLANTA, GA 


ALI SAN FRANCISCO) 
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GULFPOR I 


mill buyers informed the committee that 
much of the new cotton crop from some 
had already 
aged and that buyers were “avoiding the 
of such cotton.” 

Carolina farmers, 
“can benefit greatly by guard- 


been seriously dam- 


the state- 
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ing against the processing abuses which 


have become prevalent elsewhere. Tex- 
tile mill buyers must find the best 
quality available. The over-heated and 
over-machined bales from other areas 
have been found unfit for quality ma- 
terials. Raw cotton of proven quality 
will command a premium in prices. 

“Indications are that South Carolina 
not only will have a larger crop than 
usual, but early ginnings show that it 
is above average in quality. It is also a 
fact that yields in this state have shown 
improvement, while Western yields have 
declined in recent years. Ground that 
was lost for a time to the Western 
growers might be recovered now with 
better yields here and with proper 
handling by the farmers and processing 
by the gins.” 


Amendments to Cottonseed 
Support Program Listed 


Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration has recently announced several 
amendments to the 1953 cottonseed price 
support program as it affects cotton- 
seed processors. The first of these pro- 
vides that all seed purchased by mills at 
the support prices—$50.50 to producers 
and $54.50 to ginners, both basis grade 
—will be considered “eligible.” Products 
from such seed may be sold by mills 
to PMA at support prices. Under the 
1951, 1952 and original 1953 programs, 
seed were “eligible” only if purchased 
at support prices from producers or from 
ginners who had signed PMA “partici- 
pation” agreements. 

Another amendment will permit mills 
to tender products from seed purchased 
prior to the time they sign PMA agree- 
ments, provided such seed have been 
hought at support prices and that mills 
sign such agreements by Aug. 31. This 
amendment is designed especially for 
mills in the Rio Grande Valley and other 
southern parts of the Belt where seed 
have been moving for some time. 

A third amendment eliminates a pro- 
vision in the original program that per- 
mitted mills to tender oil and _ linters, 
keeping the meal and paying PMA any 
amount by which the market price of 
meal exceeded the support price. Per- 
mission to make tenders conditional upon 
repurchase of the meal at support or 
market price, whichever is higher, is re- 
tained in the program, and PMA has 
announced that, until further notice, it 
will accept all such tenders. Principal 
effect is to transfer from mills to PMA 
the decision as to who will market cake 
and meal. 

It is reported that an amendment may 
be issued shortly permitting tenders con- 
ditioned upen mills repurchasing linters 
at suppert or market, whichever is high- 
er. 





Robert E. Price Transferred 


e se 
To Memphis by Council 

Robert E. Price, National Cotton 
Council field representative in Mississ- 
ippi since 1947, has joined the Council's 
sales promotion staff in Memphis. He 
replaces Richard T. Alexander, who has 
been transferred to the Council’s New 
York office. 

Price is a native of Crystal Springs, 
Miss., and a graduate of Mississippi 
State College. He served in the Army 
Air Cerps in the photographic branch 
during World War II. Price is married 
and has one daughter. 
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QUICKLY...SAFELY...ECONOMICALLY 


UNLOADS SEED TRUCKS © 


With one man and 8 h.p. it removes fifteen ton 
loads in five minutes. The Gibson Unloader does 
its job with an easily-controlled 6-foot-square 
“spade,” actuated by only 8 total horsepower — 
governed by 2 controls that anyone can learn to 
handle with a few minutes practice. That's the 
story in a nutshell. 

The tube at the top is a hydraulic cylinder that 
lifts or lowers the “spade.” It is operated by a 3 
h.p. motor driven pump which also works a cyl- 
inder to shift the “spade” sideways. The “spade” 
moves back and forth in the truck on a carriage 


driven by a 5 h.p. motor. That's all the power. 


That's all the power cost. 

The operator sits on a seat provided on top of 
the carriage, with the two controls at hand. He 
can see below him clearly, and automatic cut-offs 
prevent motion beyond the safety-point. So he 
can work fast, safely. 

Operation all last season in an oil mill without 
maintenance expense showed the machine has 
plenty of power; does its job well and quickly; 
gets the line of trucks moving in and out of the 
Mill faster; saves money on cost and on operation 
over any other known way of unloading seed. 


Write us for full details of... 


THE LUMMUS-MADE GIBSON 


SEED UNLOADER 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CoO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS e GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Ginning Laboratory 









Has Developed Machine 






That May Solve the 






Problem of 






JAMES LUSCOMBE, left, and Gerald F. Franks examining cotton 
run once through the USDA stick-remover shown in background. 






- 





TICKS AND STEMS in machine-stripped and hand-pulled 

cotton, and in late-harvested spindle-picked cotton, give 
ginners headaches and contribute to lower grades. Engineers 
of the USDA ginning laboratory at Stoneville, Miss., who 
have wrestled with the problem for some time, have developed 
a stick-remover that gave promising results in recent tests at 
the laboratory’s experimental gin located at the Oklahoma 
Cotton Research Station at Chickasha. 

Gerald F. Franks, agricultural engineer at the Stoneville 
laboratory, and James Luscombe of the Chickasha station con- 
ducted the tests with a preliminary model of the stick-remover. 
The machine will be given a full-scale test on 1953-crop cotton 
at Chickasha this fall. 

In the recent tests, which were run on 1952-crop cotton 
grown at the station, Franks and Luscombe found that use of 
the stick-remover resulted in a higher grade for most of the 
ginned samples. However, no conclusions were made as_ to 
whether the grade increases offset the loss in weight due to 
stick and stem removal. 





SEED COTTON before being run through stick-remover It was noted in the tests that the machine did some clean- 

developed at the Stoneville ginning laboratory. ing of the cotton, as well as removing sticks and stems. It 
was also noted that the machine took out some fine trash 

SHOWN BELOW are sticks, stems and other trash the and dust. 

machine took out of the seed cotton pictured above. Heart of the stick-remover is a series of four saws. Franks 


estimates that two machines, each with four saws 60 inches 
wide, will be adequate for a four-stand gin. 

Some machines presently used in gins take out some sticks 
and stems, but some are broken up, get to the saws where 
they are chipped, and then into the samples. 

If a machine can be developed that will take out sticks and 
stems early in the ginning process, before they are broken up, 
higher grades should result. Whether the Stoneville labora- 
tory’s machine will provide the answer to the stick-and-stem 
problem may be determined in the more extensive tests at 
the Chickasha station this fall. 
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For Cleaner Lint 
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CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
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° Progress of the Crop ° 





OTTON made good progress the past two weeks in many sections of 
the Belt, but late reports indicate the outlook in others is not quite 
as bright as when the Aug. 1 estimate came out. We are not given to 
making guesses about the size of the crop; still, we have seen nothing 
in the last 30 days to suggest that the Sept. 1 estimate will be much 


under that for Aug. 1. 


It appears this has been a good season so far on the insect front. 
There have been infestations, some damaging of course, but no heavy 
attacks in force. And, it is encouraging to report, where insects have 
been a threat growers have done an excellent job of control. 

Many drouth areas have received generous rains and, while they 
came too late to help cotton in the Rio Grande Valley, that area has 
moisture for other crops and irrigation water in the river. The Lubbock 
area, the gloomiest spot on the cotton map a few weeks ago, is now per- 
haps the most optimistic since rains have come to give dryland cotton a 


chance to make a crop. 


Temperatures averaged below normal 
in ALABAMA and showers in the south- 
ern part were helpful; however, a gen- 
eral rain was needed over the entire 
state. Many areas, especially in the 
North, are very dry. Picking made good 
progress in the South and was getting 
underway in the Tennessee Valley. The 
crop is still described as good over most 
of the state but in some sections dry 
weather and insects have taken a rath- 
er heavy toll. 

ARIZONA had thundershowers, and 
temperatures ran a little above normal. 
Picking and ginning are in progress in 
the Yuma, Salt River and Lower Gila 
Valleys. The crop is described as good 
in the San Simon and Tucson areas. No 
serious insect damage so far this year. 

Root knot nematode has been active 
in some Arizona fields and a number 
of Verticilllum wilt “spots” have been 
observed on newly cleared land in the 
Harquehala area northwest of Hassaym- 
pa and west of Wintersburg near the 
Centennial Wash. A_ recent survey of 
Arizona for cotton diseases showed that 
Verticillium wilt occurs in all cotton 
producing counties except Yuma. 

ARKANSAS was dry again and the 
entire state needed rain. On the whole, 
however, cotton prospects continued 
bright with picking and ginning on the 
increase in the southern half. Growers 
with irrigation facilities in dry areas 
were putting them to use. Boll weevil 
infestations increased rapidly in some 
unpoisoned fields and migration is un- 
der way. Entomologists are urging 
growers to continue applications until 
cotton is safe. 

In CALIFORNIA'S San Joaquin Val- 
ley the crop is one to two weeks late. 
The West Side reported some wilt dam- 
age and has some areas where stands 
were poor, all of which will affect final 
yields. In the southern end of the San 
Joaquin Valley the crop is said to be in 
good condition, but it is late there too. 
The Palo Verde Valley is about ready 
to begin harvest. The Borrego Valley 
has 600 new acres in cotton that is 
making good progress, Picking is under 
way in the Imperial Valley. 

Picking is more or less active through- 
out GEORGIA but moderate to locally 
heavy rains in the central and southern 
parts of the state favored weevil activ- 
ity and slowed harvest. The condition 
and quality of the crop were described 
as generally good, with fair to good 
yields. 


16 


LOUISIANA had some cool weather 
that accompanied beneficial rains in the 
central and southern parts of the state. 
Harvest was slowed some but the con- 
dition of the crop is said to be good. 
There was some weevil activity but 
growers were keeping a close watch on 
infestations. There were also light in- 
festations of bollworms, leafworms and 
spider mites. Aphid populations were 
large enough to cause some damage in 
the Natchitoches area. 

Picking is in progress in old cotton 
over most of MISSISSIPPI. Young cot- 
ton is fruiting well but additional mois- 
ture would be helpful. Except for areas 
where local showers have occurred, most 
of the northern two-thirds of the state 
has had hot dry weather since the mid- 
dle of July. This generally dry weather 
in late July and through August, to- 
gether with the abnormally hot dry June 
and general poisoning, prevented a heavy 
build-up of the boll weevil. 

MISSOURI continued to suffer from 
drouth and some cotton was said to be 
opening prematurely. So far, insect dam- 
age has been light. 

NEW MEXICO received _ beneficial 
rains, but a hail caused considerable 
damage over rather small areas. In the 
east-central counties cotton looks good 
but will mature late. In southeastern 
counties and the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley cotton is in good condition and fruit- 
ing heavily. 

Rainfall that came in with the hurri- 
cane in NORTH CAROLINA covered the 
eastern third of the state and ranged 
from one inch to 10 inches. Estimates 
of cotton losses ranged from 5 to 50 
percent in part of the affected area. 
Generally over the state, the condition 
of the crop was described as fair to 
good. Weevil infestation was consider- 
ably above average throughout the state, 
but was extremely variable, ranging up 
to 100 percent. 

In the western part of OKLAHOMA 
cotton prospects were improved by show- 
ers in the third week of August but in- 
sects were causing considerable damage 
in unpoisoned fields in the eastern part 
of the state. Condition of the crop ranges 
from fair to good for the state as a 
whole, and from good to excellent where 
effective poisoning has taken place. 

There has been little change in cotton 
prospects in SOUTH CAROLINA in the 
past few weeks, and they are still de- 
scribed as good to excellent. Picking is 
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active in the southern part of the state 
and becoming more general in the North. 

Spreading drouth in TENNESSEE af- 
fected cotton along with other crops. The 
condition of the crop was described as 
only fair with cotton deteriorating in 
some sections. 

In TEXAS, optimism over crop pros- 
pects in the Lubbock area is running 
high and there is general agreement that 
the area will produce a million or more 
bales. Irrigated cotton “never looked 
better,” reports agree, and dryland cot- 
ton now has a chance to make a fair 
crop due to drouth-breaking rains. This 
important cotton-producing section of 
the state has had fewer insects and 
weeds than is usually the case and is 
described as being a “garden spot.” 

The season is over in the Rio Grande 
Valley, and the end not far away in the 
Coastal Bend where a good crop is being 
harvested. The Valley had good soaking 
rains recently and the Rio Grande is 
flowing again, 

In the Blacklands of Central and 
North Texas good growing conditions 
prevailed and some areas are looking 
forward to an excellent crop. Harvest 
increased in the Blacklands with pick- 
ing getting under way in northern coun- 
ties and becoming active in the central 
counties. 

Where necessary, effective insect con- 
trol was being carried out and _ stalk 
destruction was moving along satisfac- 
torily except in the South where recent 
rains interfered with this operation. 


Largest U.S. Cotton Supply 
Since 1949 Predicted 


The largest U.S. cotton supply since 
the 1949-50 marketing year is in pros- 
pect for the current season, according to 
a USDA estimate released Aug. 27. 

The 1953-54 supply is estimated at 
20.2 million running bales, including this 
year’s crop of 14.5 million bales, a 
carryover of 5.5 million bales and im- 
ports of 200,000 bales. 

The Aug. 1 carryover, 5.5 million bales, 
was about 2.7 ‘nillion larger than a year 
earlier and the largest since 1950. Dis- 
appearance in 1953-54 is estimated at 
12.2 to 13.5 million bales, indicating a 
carryover on Aug. 1, 1954, of 6.7 million 
to % million bales. Thus actual supply 
would be 150 to 166 percent of disap- 
pearance. 


Memphis Groups Organize 
Feed and Grain Club 


The Memphis Feed and Grain Club, 
an organization of feed manufacturers, 
grain merchants, wholesale jobbers, 
cash and futures brokers and represent- 
atives of allied industries, has been or- 
ganized in Memphis. 

Officers elected at the Aug. 18 organ- 
ization dinner are Dave Ross, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., president; Dan Paul, Buck- 
eye Cotton Oil Co., vice-president; Brent 
Cooke, Humphreys-Godwin Co.,  secre- 
tary, and E. C. Arnn, Heyman Co., Inc., 
treasurer. 

Directors are Oren Little, Lacy-Logan 
Co.; Jim Phelan, E. E. Buxton & Co.; 
Jack Harpster, Standard Commission 
Co., and George Seeds, Quaker Oats Co. 


@G. CC. MAGAR has. been 
named manager of the Paymaster Gin at 
Erick, Okla., succeeding E. L. ROGERS. 
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Soybean Processors Meet; 
Houghtlin Heads Group 


Almost 300 processors and guests of 
the industry attended the social sessions 
of the annual meeting of the National 
Soybean Processors Association at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on 
Aug. 13. 

The following officers were elected 
to serve the Association during the 
1953-54 crop year: President, R. G. 


FERRIS CO-OP GIN Reports: 


"Our ERIEZ Magnetic Hump 
Has Prevented Fires... 


Houghtlin; vice-president, chairman, ex- | 


ecutive committee, W. E. Huge, Central 
Soya Co., Inc.; secretary, R. G. Golseth, 


Lauhoff Grain Co.; treasurer, H. A. | 


Abbott, Funk Brothers Seed Co. 

Clark Yager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
Eldred A. Cayce, Ralstor Purina Co., 
were elected to the executive committee 
for terms expiring Sept. 30, 1955. Phil- 
ip S. Duff, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 


and Jasper Giovanna, Decatur Soy | 


Reduced Shut- Downs 
and Machinery Damage!" 


Products Co., Decatur, IJll., are hold- | 
over members of the executive committee | 


with terms expiring Sept. 30, 1954. 
The following members are directors 
of the Association: 
E. A. Cayce, Ralston Purina Co.; S. E. 
Cramer, Swift & Co.; Dwight L. Dannen, 


Dannen Grain and Milling Co.; Roger | 
Drackett, The Drackett Co.; Philip S. | 


Duff, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; W. H. 
Eastman, General Mills, Inc.; Jasper 


Giovanna, Decatur Soy Products Co.; | 
R. B. Jude, Spencer Kellogg and Sons, | 


Inc.; W. H. Knapp, The Buckeye Cotton 


Oil Co.; Willard Lighter, The Glidden | 


Co.; M. D. MeVay, Cargill, Inc.; Ralph 
S. Moore, Soy-Rich Products, Inc.; Clar- 


ence E. Peters, Haynes Soy Products, | 


Inc.; Glenn Pogeler, North Iowa Coop- 
erative Processing Assn.; J. J. Quinlan, 
Allied Mills, Inc.; Joe Sinaiko, Iowa Mill- 
ing Co.; Ralph Wells, Ralph Wells and 


“We installed an ERIEZ Permanent Non-Electric 
Magnetic Hump last year and have been amazed 
at the more than 50 pounds of bolts, wire and other 
tramp iron it removed from the 2,935 bales we 
ginned. The savings gained from an increase in 
production and protection to the cleaner screens, 
burr machine, feeder and gin saws paid for our 
magnet in one season !” 

Lloyd Graham, Manager 

Ferris Co-Op Gin, Ferris, Texas 


Co.; Clark Yager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


World Cotton Stocks Show 
2.2 Million Bale Gain 


World cotton stocks at the beginning | 


of the 1953-54 season are estimated by 


the International Cotton Advisory Com- | 
mittee, Washington, D.C., at 15.5 mil- 


lion bales. This compares with 13.3 mii- 
lion on Aug. 1, 1952, and 10.6 million 
bales two years ago. The figures do not 


Pictured at right is an ERIEZ 
Magnetic Hump installed at 
the discharge of a Big Reel 
Drier. Two powerful magnets 
pull the tramp iron from the 
materiai flow. Covered by 
U.S. Pat. No. 2,612,268. 


include stocks in communist countries, | 
Free world consumption was 25.5 mil- | 


lion bales in 1952-53, the committee es- | 
timates, nearly half a million bales | 


more than in the previous season. In- 
creases in consumption, principally in 
the U.S., India, Japan and Western 
Germany, more than offset declines in 
many countries of Western Europe, 
Exports of cotton from free world 
countries are estimated at about 10.4 
million bales in 1952-53, against 11.1 
the previous season. Greatest decrease 
was in U.S. exports, from 5.5 million 


Where space permits, this powerful magnetic separator can’t be beat! Instal- 


lation on new or existing equipment is fast and simple. The patented ERIEZ 


Hump design causes material to change direction twice . . . creates a tumbling 


action and gives the two powerful permanent magnets an opportunity to remove 
dangerous tramp iron. Magnets are bolted and hinged to the sheet metal housing 
.. swing open for easy cleaning ! ERIEZ Humps are tested and approved; they 


have passed the rigid standards of Factory Insurance Companies, 


bales in 1951-52 to an estimated 3.1 mil- | 


lion for 1952-53. 


Outcome of the U.S. crop will be the | 


principal factor in determining world 
production this season. World produc- 
tion for 1953-54 is tentatively forecast 
as about one million bales less than the 


OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE COTTON BELT 


Vee-Ess Engineering Co. Phoenix, Ariz. H. H. Hersey Co. Greenville, $. C. 
Brown-Steele Co. Dallas, Texas 8. A. Pietri Richmond, Va. 
Capstick & Co. St. Lovis, Mo Power-Mac Corp. San Francisco, Cal 
| C. W. Dean & Assoc. Memphis, Tenn. C. D. Sutton & Assoc. Los Angeles, Col. 
L. P. Zumstein Port Orange, Fla. 


28.4 million bales produced last season. | 


@ STANLEY ANDREWS, re- 
cently administrator, Point Four Pro- 
gram, U.S. State Department and for- 
mer editor of the American Cotton 
Grower, resigned Aug. 15 to become exe- 


cutive director of the National Project | 


in Agricultural Communications. 


Write TODAY for 
Free Gin Magnet Bulletin 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Magnet Drive « Erie, Pennsylvania 
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e Conference on Meal 


Research Planned 
RECENT ADVANCES in research on 


cottonseed processing with emphasis on 
improvements in nutritive value of the 
meal will be the subject of a conference 
to be held Nov, 9-10-11, in New Orleans 
at the Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory of the USDA Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry. 

As in the two previous conferences 
on this subject, ample time will be al- 
lowed for discussion, according to A. L. 
Ward, Dallas, director of tne Educa- 
tional Service of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, and Dr. G. E. 
Hilbert, chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry. These spon- 


soring organizations extend an invita- 
tion to attend and participate to cotton- 


seed processors, nutrition specialists, 
scientists in federal and state agencies, 
and others interested in improving the 
usefulness of cottonseed products. 
Speakers will include N. R. Ellis of 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry, Belts- 
ville, Md., and C. M. Lyman, Texas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, College 
Station. Topics to be discussed include 
the effect of oil content of cottonseed 
meal on its nutritive value, the use of 
cottonseed meal in swine rations and the 
status of research on the chemistry of 
cottonseed processing. Seminars will 
meet to consider nutrition problems in- 
volving cottonseed meals—for example, 
the nutritional value of prepressed sol- 
vent-extracted meals; chemical and mi- 
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crobiological methods of measuring nu- 
tritive value; value of cottonseed meal 
in mixtures with other oilseed meals; 
and suitability of cottonseed meals for 
feeding to laying hens. On the last day 
of the meeting only informal discussions 
are planned. 

Persons wishing to attend this con- 
ference and needing hotel reservations 
are asked to write Dr. C. H. Fisher, 
Director, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. Lee Boule- 
vard, New Orleans 19, well in advance 
of the meeting date. 


Retired Southern Manager, 
W. E. James, Dies 


Funeral services were conducted Aug. 
21 at Darlington, S.C., for William El- 
lison James, 76, former manager of 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. at Darlington. 


James was born at Oakhurst, S.C., 
the son of John Jay and Mary Law 
James. He attended St. John’s School. 


for a time he was clerk with the Dar- 
lington Cotton Oil Co., and in 1908 joined 
Southern. He was named cashier in 1909. 
{n 1915, when Southern purchased Darl- 
ington Cotton Oil Co., James became 
cashier of the consolidation. It was in 
1924 that he became plant manager, and 
he retired July 1, 1949. 

James was a Mason, a 
con, elder and clerk of the 
Presbyterian Church and 
urer. 

Survivors include his wife, Elma Play- 
er Wilds James, Darlington; four daugnh- 
ters, Mrs. Alex Ward, London, England, 
Mrs. Leslie McLaurin, Greenville, S.C., 
Mrs. Richard Palmer, Florence, S.C., 
and Roberta James, Columbia, S.C.; one 
son, John Wilds James, Sumter, S.C.; 
seven grandchildren; one sister, Mrs. 
S. J. Jarrett, Darlington; and one broth- 
er, Atbert L. James, Darlington. 


Shriner, dea- 
session in the 
church treas- 


Mississippi Solvent Mill 
Nearing Completion 


Mississippi Cottonseed Products Com- 
pany’s new filtration-extraction plant 
nearing completion at Greenwood, Miss., 
is scheduled to go into operation this 
year on cottonseed and soybeans, The 
plant, designed and engineered by Luk- 
enweld Division of Lukens Steel Co. 
(CG&OMPress, July 18, ’53), will have 
rated daily capacities of 150 tons of 
cottenseed and 75 tons of soybeans. The 
Greenwood mill is the first to install a 
complete solvent-extraction system based 
on filtration-extraction. The system was 
developed at the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory of USDA’s Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemis- 
try. 


Son of T. M. Cheatham 
Dies at Abbeville 


John Robert Cheatham, 37, Abbbeville, 
S.C., died Aug. 21 from injuries received 
in an automobile accident. He was a 
wholesale coal salesman and active in 
veterans’ organizations and Masonic 
work. 

His father, T. M. Cheatham, is mana- 
ger of the Southern Cotton Oil Co. in 
Abbeville. 

Other survivors include his wife, June 
Busbee Cheatham; his mother; one 
daughter; two brothers, Knox Cheat- 
ham, Abbeville; and Lieutenant Colonel 
William L. Cheatham, Washington. 
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...the ginner’s favorite ™~ 


From Carolina to California, DixisteeL Cotton Ties are a 
favorite with ginners because they’re tough and strong, 
yet they’re easy to work and have no sharp edges to cut 
gloves and hands. 

A product of over half a century of skill and experience, 
DixistEEL Cotton Ties are made from our own special- 


analysis steel, rolled to uniform thickness, width and finish. 


REINFORCED BUCKLES 


DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES DixistkEL Buckles are tough, too. Reinforced with an 


: 
; ; : extra-heavy bead at top and bottom, these buckles won't 
Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 ’ 


pounds and contain 30 ties—each 15/16 snap at the eye, even when spongy, dry cotton is baled. 
inches by approximately 19 gauge, 111 feet 
long. Thirty buckles attached to each bun- 
dle. Sixty-pound ties are also made. Both the tie. 
weights available without buckies. Buckles 
shipped in kegs or carload bulk lots. Specify DixistkEL Cotton Ties and Buckles! 


They seat firmly, are easy to thread, won't slip, slide or cut 
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e All Set for Cotton Quotas—Washing- 
ton is getting set for a cotton marketing 
quota proclamation and is reconciled to 
the virtual certainty that whatever is 
done USDA is going to be in the middle 
of a hot dispute over how restrictions 
are to be administered. 

Congress, in failing to amend existing 
cotton legislation, pretty much left the 
Department holding the bag. Most of- 
ficials apparently are agreed that the 
present law, is at best, rather vague on 
several important points. 

There is no doubt in the mind of 
Washington crop administrators that 
growers will approve quota limitations 
on 1954 production, Opinion is that the 
vote will be at least as overwhelming as 
the 87.2 percent by which wheat growers 
approved quotas for next year. 

They assume also that the Western 
states will vote against quotas, but that 
the number of growers is so small in that 
region that it will have little bearing on 
the total vote. The question they can’t 
answer is: What will Western growers 
do about staying within quotas? 

Most cotton states congressmen were 
bitterly disappointed when the Senate 
Agriculture Committee failed to report 
out the House-approved cotton bill. They 
blamed failure of action on Senator Clin- 
ton Anderson of New Mexico, and one 
fired-up House Agriculture Committee 
member went so far as to accuse Ander- 
son of “holding a gun to the head of Old 


South growers” in an effort to force 
greater concessions to the Western 
states. 


e Too Late for Major Changes— When 
Congress left town there was talk about 
taking up the cotton bill early in Janu- 
ary, but most congressmen apparently 
were agreed that major revisions at that 
late date would be out of the question. 

Meanwhile, Agriculture Department 
men are eyeing a little-known section of 
the cotton acreage control law if quotas 
are proclaimed for 1954 and if Congress 
doesn’t up the legal quota limit. 

The present law requires a cutback in 
plantings to less than 18 million acres, if 
the crop turns out at about current pros- 
pects. But general feeling hereabouts is 
that the cut, if there is one, should not 
go lower than about 22 million acres. 

Section 37la of the law authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to boost the 
permitted acreage if he finds that the 
amount set by law would not produce 
enough cotton for a normal year’s sup- 
ply. The Secretary also can increase esti- 
mates for export and domestic use re- 
quirements, thus finding other means of 
increasing the marketing quota. 


e Successor to Benson? —Washington is 
sitting up and taking notice of Governor 
Dan Thornton of Colorado, son of a Tex- 
as sharecropper who became a millionaire 
cattleman in Colorado, The whisper is 
that he has Cabinet ambitions and that 
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he has been talking to President Eisen- 
hower about them. 

Thornton was prominently mentioned 
for Secretary of Agriculture before Ezra 
Taft Benson was named to the post. That 
talk has cropped up again now that 
Thornton is out publicly with a farm 
program of his own. 

The program, a five-point plan, has 
caused no great wave of enthusiasm in 








Washington farm circles, but it has 
served notice that Thornton is bidding 
for national farm recognition. 

Heart of the Thornton plan is govern- 
ment guarantee of average cost of pro- 
duction to producers. It isn’t clear just 
how that guarantee would be carried out, 
though. Also, he would limit government 
farm activity largely to research and 
education and eliminate subsidies. 

It may have been just a coincidence, 
but if so a rather remarkable one, that 
Washington was suddenly flooded with 
Benson resignation rumors just at the 
time that Thornton was fishing with 
Eisenhower and announcing his farm 
program. 

We have checked the rumors all the 
way to the Secretary’s office and have 
concluded that they are not well-founded, 
at least not so far as Benson’s immediate 
plans are concerned. The conclusion is 
that perhaps Benson stands higher in 
Washington than reports from the rest 
of the country indicate his farm popu- 
larity is. 

e Another Coincidence—Or so it seems— 
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Climax Engine Officials Were Recent Visitors 


RECENT visitors in the offices of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press were (1. to r., 
seated) Carl G. Preis, New York, president of Eversharp, Inc.; E. D. West, general 
sales manager of Eversharp’s Climax Engine and Pump Manufacturing Division, 
with headquarters in Chicago; and (standing) Ted Skeen, district manager for the 
Climax Manufacturing Division located at Clinton, Iowa. Skeen, who is in charge of 
Climax sales and service in the midcontinent area, has his headquarters in Dallas. 


The appointment of West as general 
sales manager for Climax was announced 
this week by Preis. West has been as- 
sociated with Climax for 19 years as a 
sules executive, Preis also announced the 
appointment of Fred W. Neubauer as 
plant manager of Eversharp’s Climax 
Manufacturing Division at Clinton and 
the resignation of E. J. Anselman as 
general manager, Neubauer has_ been 
with Climax for 35 years. 
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Operated as an independent division 
of Eversharp, Inc., Climax manufactures 
an established line of oil well pumping 
engines and heavy-duty industrial en- 
gines. The Climax Blue Streak engine is 
widely used by the ginning industry. 
Climax’s latest development, the new 
six-cylinder Blue Streak model K-67, is 
used as a power source for water pumps, 
generators, oi! fields, snow plows and 
other industrial uses. 
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is that Benson followed up the Thornton 
plan by only a few days with announce- 
ment of his basic approach to the farm 
problem, and it jibed rather clesely with 
one of the main points in the Thornton 
plan. 

Like Thornton, Benson thinks the gov- 
ernment’s major role in agriculture 
should be in research and education. The 
Secretary sent to all the farm organiza- 
tion leaders and the land grant college 
presidents an outline of what he called 
“the backbone of any long-range pro- 
gram for a sound economic position for 
agriculture.” 

his he called a “greatly expanded 
program of agricultural research and 
education.” The outline is no more than 
a suggested approach to a new, long- 
range farm program and is subject to 
revision on the basis of comments from 
those to whom it was sent. 

It is no surprise that Benson placed 
major emphasis on the role of the land 
grant colleges and the county Extension 
Service in carrying out both research and 
education. The outline also revealed that 
Benson has not given up on his hope for 
a program that will relegate high price 
supports to a minor place in the farm 
program. 

“The ultimate solution of marketing 
problems,” he said, “lies in lower costs 
of production, more efficiency in market- 
ing, and a balance of production with 
kinds and amounts of products that con- 
sumers want and will buy at equitable 
prices.” 

Concerning Extension work, the Sec- 
retary said, “the spearhead of an en- 
larged Extension program should be an 
expanding farm advisory service in each 
county that will work directly with farm 
people, helping them to take unrelated 


research findings and fit them together 
so that they will work profitably on a 
particular farm.” 

What little reaction there has been to 
the proposal announced this week has 
been favorable, but with some misgiv- 
ings as to what some farm leaders re- 
gard as over-emphasis on the greatly 
expanded role of Extension. They say 
that Extension must be entirely divorced 
from all farm organization work before 
it can do a competent job for all farmers. 


Bankers Urged To Help 


Farmers Modernize 


Bankers should take the lead in their 
communities in urging and encouraging 
farmers to adopt the latest scientific 
methods of farming, Willard G. Rouse, 
assistant treasurer, Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore, Md., told members of 
the Tenth Arkansas Bankers Seminar 
meeting in Fayetteville the week of 
Aug. 17. The seminar is sponsored joint- 
ly by the Arkansas State Bankers As- 
sociation and the school of business ad- 
ministration of the University of Ar- 
kansas. 

Rouse suggested to the bankers that 
if their loans to the farming industry 
do not compare favorably with their 
loans to other forms of business, they 
should make a greater effort both to 
meet the requirements of farmers and 
to assist and encourage them in the 
adoption of modern farming practices. 
Rouse urged the bankers to: 

1. Publicize their interest in assisting 
the farmer in his requirements for 
working capital. 

2. Employ a 


qualified agricultural 


representative who can serve the farmer 
as a specialist in his problems. 

3. Cooperate with the county Extension 
directors in providing information and 
distributing literature, establishing fe: 
tilizer demonstration plots, and holding 
meetings. 


Arkansas Gin Tax Case 
Trial Set Aug. 31 


Trial of the test case on the Arkansas 
use tax, in which W. A. Henderson Gin, 
Marvell, is the plaintiff and the Arkan 
sas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Association 
is paying the costs, was set for Aug. 31 
in Pulaski Circuit Court. 

Victory in the case will mean a sav- 
ing to every Arkansas gin of two percent 
of all equipment purchased since 1949, 
according to W. Kemper Bruton, Blythe- 
ville, executive vice-president of the 
Association. 


Mechanical Picker School 
Scheduled at Sikeston 


How to operate, maintain and repai: 
mechanical cotton pickers to obtain high 
er grades, easier ginning and more in 
come to the producer, will be outlined 
at the Cotton Picker Operator School, 
Sept. 8, at the Rex Theatre, Sikeston, 
Mo. 

This school, which is sponsored by the 
Missouri College of Agriculture, the 
Missouri Cotton Producers Association 
and manufacturers of mechanical cot- 
ton pickers, is designed to give opera 
tors of mechanical cotton — pickers 
practical information on the cor- 
rect operation of their machines. 
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We don't care what type or size drive it 
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we'll get it for you from our com- 


plete stock—or make it! And promptly, 
too. You won’t suffer from delayed de- 


livery. 


Our 


sheaves and pulleys are 


made with 96 years of Power Transmis- 


sion experience behind them 


made 


to meet your operating conditions. In- 
cidentally, our line not only embraces 
the standard line of Shafting, Coup- 
lings, Collars, Pulleys, V-Belts, Sheaves, 


Hangers and Pillow Blocks, but a wide 


range of special items built to order for 
specific applications. 


For further information, write or wire. 
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© About Seed Cotton Drying 


THE ARTICLE by Claude L. Welch of 
the National Cotton Council, beginning 


on Page 7, is a timely reminder that 
ginning equipment can do more harm 
than good if it is not used properly. 
Welch’s article, dealing with proper 


drying of seed cotton at the gin, is the 
of observations of 


outgrowth too much 





For the ginner 
who knows 


good bagging , 


e Full Weight 
e Full Yardage 


e Full Protection 


, AMC 





heat being applied to cotton in the Low- 
er Rio Grande Valley earlier this sea- 
son. The article is not an indictment of 
seed cotton drying, but it does point up 
the fact that drying is a particularly 
finicky operation that demands extreme- 
ly close supervision by the ginner. 

The USDA recommendations on Page 
8 are not new, but are a consolidation 
of facts about drying put into a single 
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package especially for this issue. En- 
gineers one day may come up with a 


system of drying seed cotton that is 
foolproof, but that day is not yet in 
sight. Meantime, there is bound to be 


some overdrying. But the amount of it 
can be reduced if ginners will pay par- 
ticular attention to this important op- 
eration and get into the habit of making 
adjustments even on an individual bale 
basis if conditions require such close 
supervision. 

We need to do everything possible to 
give the mills a nroduct that meets their 
quality requirements. It is doubly nee- 
essary in view of the rapid strides be- 
ing made by cotton’s competition. 


© Breath-Taking News 


WHAT HAPPENS to chlorophyll now 
that anti-enzymes are about to take over 
the tocthpaste headlines is one question 
we are not going to worry about. Maybe 
we can feed it to goats in its man-made 
form, but these curiously independent 
animals probably prefer te get it in its 
natural form which, as anybody with a 
sense of smell knows, does nothing at all 
for goats. We see chlorophyll is. still 
being added to dog food, but now that 
the stuff is about to fade out of the 
toothpaste picture, the dog food 
folks may have to get in line and come 
up with something new. Personally, 
what we would like to see is something 
added to dog food that will make dogs 
eat it. 


© Sticks May Be Beaten 


GINNERS may have the cure for one of 
their headaches in the new stick-remov- 
er described in an article on Page 14 of 


this issue. Developed by engineers of 
the U.S. Ginning Laboratcry, Stone- 
ville, Miss., the machine has given 


promising results in tests at Oklahoma 
Cotton Research Station, Chickasha, and 
is being tested further. The article and 
pictures will be of interest to all gin- 
ners and many other readers. 


© Rainmaking Probe Coming 


CONGRESS finally is going to make a 
probe of rainmaking and has _ passed 
legislation authorizing a study of the 
matter by a 12-man advisory commis- 
sion. The group will recommend possible 
regulation by the government of rain- 
making activities and is to make its re- 
port not later than June 30, 1956. 
There has been an expansion of arti- 
ficial rainmaking activities in recent 
vears, but controversies over the subject 
have also expanded, It is hoped the ad- 
visory group will be able to come up 
with findings and recommendations that 
will result in a more scientific approach 
to artificial weather modification and 
resulting benefits to agriculture. 


© Offsetting Controls 


INCREASED fertilizer use on the 1953 
cotton crop and wider use of sprays and 
dusts to control insects reflect deter- 
mination of farmers to obtain higher acre 
yields this year as means of offsetting, 
as much as possible, almost certain acre- 
age controls in 1954. 

USDA in its Aug. 1 cotton report 
said 14.2 million acres received fertil- 
izer this year. This is 58 percent of the 
acreage compared with 54 percent in 
1952. The indicated acre yield for this 
year is 291.7 pounds of lint, which would 
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be the third highest on record. The rec- 
ord was set in 1948 with 311.2 pounds 
per acre. Second highest was 298.9 in 
1944. 

Good production practices have a way 
of coming to the front with controls and 
the threat of controls. Reduced acreage 
next year will make it imperative for 
many growers to apply these known 
production practices to make ends meet. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed on 
maximum fertilizer use, insect control 
and other approved practices to obtain 
the highest possible acre yields in any 
year. It is doubly important when acres 
normally planted to cotton must be 
planted to crops that may make a lower 
net return per acre. 


© First Insurance Check 


ELGIN DAVIS, Davis-Gregory Gin, 
East Prairie, Mo., on Aug. 17 received 
the first check in payment of a benefit 
under the new group insurance program 
of the Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ Assv- 
ciation. Two other claims are being pro- 
cessed and many ginners have joined 
the program during the recent series of 
district meetings held by the Associa- 
tion. 


© Research Continued 


DIRECTORS of Oklahoma Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association and of Oklahoma Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association voted re- 
cently to continue their support of the 
Oklahoma Cotton Research Foundation 
on the same basis as in the past. They 
urged ginners and crushers to give full 
support to the county field days this 
fall and the Oct. 15 field day to be held 
at the Oklahoma Cotton Research Sta- 
tion, Chickasha. 


© Testing Hopi Acala 


HOPI ACALA cotton is being grown on 
200 acres near Indio, Calif., this season 
in a test that is being watched with in- 
terest by plant breeders and cotton pro- 
ducers. Mel Kent is raising the variety 
which has given promise of being su- 
perior in staple length, strength and 
spinnability, but will require further 
testing to prove its suitability for com- 
mercial production. Five acres of the 
Hopi Acala were raised last year on the 
farm of E. Keith Farrar, also near In- 
dio, with results that led to the larger 
1953 planting. Kent reports that the va- 
riety has set a good crop of bolls during 
the hot summer and that the reduced 
amount of foliage may make the variety 
desirable for mechanical harvesting. 


© Help Farmers Help You 
EVERY GINNER can help himself by 


stressing to his customers the import- 
ance of proper harvesting of the 1953 
crop. A casual reminder to a farmer to 
keep matches away from seed cotton 
may save the ginner thousands of dol- 
lars, while emphasis on other good pick- 
ing practices will certainly pay off in 
better ginning. 

Extension Services throughout the Belt 
are calling attention to the value of the 
following recommendations, and it’s to 
the advantage of ginners to emphasize 
them to their cotton growers: 

Keep matches and other foreign ma- 
terial out of seed cotton. 

Do not pick cotton that is wet. 

Save $10 to $15 a bale by drying any 
damp cotton before taking it to the gin. 

Have a cover handy to use over cotton 





hauled to the held 
during rain. 
Never tramp seed cotton. 
If green, trashy or damp seed cotton 
must go to the gin, be sure to tell the 
ginner about it. 


gin, overnight or 


John LeClercq, Jr., Dies; 
Business To Continue 


Many friends throughout the cotton- 
seed crushing industry have been sad- 
dened by the death on Aug. 16 of John 
S. LeClereq, Jr., Dallas. The son of a 
leader in the oil mill business, he grew 
up in the industry and had served as 
president of the former Dallas Oil and 
Refining Co. and a director of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association. 
He was the representative in Dallas of 
American Manufacturing Co. at the 
time of nis death, and a member of the 


Dallas Cotton Exchange and Dallas 
Country Club. 

Funeral services were held in Dallas 
Aug. 17, with burial in Restland Me- 


morial Park. He is survived by his wife, 
a son, Robert A. LeClereq, and a broth- 
er, Fred LeClereq, all of Dallas; and one 
sister, Mrs. M. D. Ragland, Paris, Tex- 
as. 

LeClereq was born in Paris, Lamar 
County, Sept. 12, 1895, and moved to 
Dallas in 1919. He was a member of the 
Presbyterian Chureh in Paris. 

Mrs. LeClereq has announced that 
she will continue to carry on the busi- 
ness, representing American Manufac- 
turing Co., under her husband’s name at 
the same office location as in the past, 
4515 Prentice Street. T. H. Hughston, 
whose office is at the same location, will 
serve as her agent. 





age would have been lower 


grades. 


The machine is operating per- 
fectly, requires very little at- 
tention, and our lint loss is 
negligible.” 





Moss Lint Cleaner 





028 Bales of the 1953 crop have been ginned . . . Not a single 
bale below Middling—Nordheim, Texas, Ginner Says: 


“Our Cleaning System consists of one Drier, two Six Drum Cleaners, 14’ 
Bur machine and Super Unit Feeders. 957 of the cotton ginned has been 
pulled, and without the Moss Lint Cleaner we are sure a large percent- 





Nordheim Farmers Coop. Whse. & Gin Co. 
Nordheim, Texas 


Write us for descriptive bulletin and a 
list of the users in your area. 


MOSS-GORDIN oLint ro — 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 


P. O. Box 631 
Amite, La. 








Louis Mueller, Mer. 


7 
0. 


Box 2663 (Desoto Stn.) 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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AT LAST! A 
DEVICE 10 
KEEP YOUR 
COTTON BALES 
WITHIN YOUR 
WEIGHT RANGE! 


For years Ginning Associa- 
tions, cotton shippers, cotton 
oil mills, the National Cotton 
Council and the United States 
Department of Agriculture 
have made clear the urgency 
. the seriousness of 
keeping cotton bales to 
uniform weights. 
That’s why our headline 
says “AT LAST!” 
When the Bale-Rite Automatic 
Weight Indicator is installed 
on the tramper of your press 
an entire new era will open 
up before you! Linters’ fines 
. press breakdowns... 
consequent plant shutdowns 
. due to overweight bales will 
be eliminated for all time! 
No more lost man hours, 
expensive repairs or delays! 
Underweight bales causing 
losses in freight and storage 
rates will also be a thing ot 
the past! With the Bale-Rite 
Automatic Weight Indicator 
your operation will run 
smoother and more efficiently 
than ever before because your 
bales will always be kept 
WITHIN YOUR WEIGHT 
RANGE! And the Bale-Rite 
is inexpensive ... easy 
to install! 
For additional information: 


WRITE, WIRE OR 
PHONE TODAY! 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHT 
INDICATOR CORP. 


Phone — HOpkins 7-3928 


120 WEST 25TH ST. 
BALTIMORE 18, MD. 








SHOWN HERE is the general classing room at the five-day cotton classing school 
conducted by the Bertig Co. In the foreground, right, is M. S. McHugh, Memphis, 
Bertig’s head classer. 


Al Arbyrd, Mo., Aug. 3-7 





Bertig Has School 
For Gin Managers 


gw COTTON CLASSING § school 
stressed cultural practices with 
which ginners can aid farmers. 


A cotton classing school, sponsored 
by the Bertig Co., was held for the 
company’s gin managers in Northeast 
Arkansas and Southeast Missouri at the 


Arbyrd Compress Co., Arbyrd, Mo., 
Aug. 3-7. Twenty-four managers at- 
tended. 


Purpose of the school, according to 
W. L. Gatz, Jr., Bertig secretary at 
Paragould, Ark., was to acquaint man- 
agers with latest technical advances 
in cotton cultural practices, which they 
can pass on to farmers. 

“After analyzing our county agent’s 
system... and realizing that this county 
agent is just one man among thousands 
of farmers per county,” Gatz says, “I 
was impressed by the idea that we could 
literally set us a series of ‘sub-county 
agents’ at our gin points.” 

Guest speakers at the school included 
Dick Balser, agronomist, Spencer Chem- 
ical Co., Sikeston, Mo.; C. E. McDaniel 
and Bol Love, field service representa- 
tives, National Cotton Council, Mem- 
phis; W. Kemper Bruton, executive vice- 
president, Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association, Blytheville; and Fremont 
Lange, Ark-Mo Plant Food Co., Walnut 
Ridge, Ark. W. L. Gatz, Sr., made the 
address of welcome. 

Instructors were W. L. Minkus, chair- 
man of the school and secretary of Ber- 
tig’s Memphis office; M. S. McHugh, 
head classer at the Memphis office; 
R. E. Lynch, Memphis; and _ Floyd 
Dupwe, Jonesboro, Ark. 

In additicn to cotton classing, the 24 
managers studied weed control, use of 
fertilizers and methods of improving 
ginning practices. 

Gatz states that the program will be 
continued as a means of “increasing 
over-all cotton production for the area 
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and decreasing the cost of production 
for our customers.” 

Prizes were presented to the three 
managers making highest grades dur- 
ing the five-day school. They were 
Robert Caneer, Beech Corner Gin Co., 
Senath, Mo., first; Silas Ellis, Jr., Mid- 
way Farmers Gin Co., Monette, Ark., 
second; and Burl Milburn, Jonesway 
Gin Co., Kennett, Mo., third. Silas Ellis, 
Sr., the Bertig Gin, Monette, received 
an award for being the “best sport” at 
the school. 

Other Bertig gin managers who at- 
tended the school are Albert Martin, the 
Bertig Gin, Paragould; W. H. Martin, 
Farmers Gin Co., Leachville, Ark.; Ted 
Roderick, the Bertig Gin, Black Oak, 
Ark.; J. Sam Thompson, Arbyrd Gin 
Co., Arbyrd; W. A. Cunningham, Beech 
Grove Gin Co., Beech Grove, Ark.; Roy 
Walk and Eugene Johnson, the Bertig 
Gin, Pigott, Ark. 

L. D. Holmes, Octa Gin Co., Senath; 
L. W. Ferguson, Holly Island Gin Co., 
Kennett; C. A. Summitt, Farmers Union 
Gin Co., Cardwell, Mo.; Buster Branch, 
Rives Farmers Gin Co., Kennett; Cari 
Rogers, Carryville Gin Co., Piggott; 
Charles S. Baker, Little River Gin & 
Mercantile Co., Kennett; Edwin Branch, 
Gobler Gin Co., Gobler, Mo. 

J. Moss Payne, Jonesboro Farmers 
Gin Co., Paragould; Wayne Mitchell, 
Mitchell Gin and Bean Co., Steele, Mo.; 
Robert Lee, Floodway Farmers Gin Co., 
Manila, Ark.: Junior Markin, Childress 
Gin Co., Monette; W. L. Ramsey, Lafe 
Gin Co., Lafe, Ark.; and Clyde Franks, 
Dixie Gin Co., Dixie, Ark. 


Holstun and Moore Receive 
Johnston Fellowships 


Two fellowship awards for advanced 
study in agriculture have been = an- 
nounced by the Oscar Johnston Cotton 
Foundation. Recipients are John T. Hol- 
stun, Delta Branch Experiment Station, 
Stoneville, Miss., $2,400, and Clay R. 
Moore, Arkansas Extension Service, Lit- 
tle Rock, $2,500. 

Holstun will continue his studies of 
weed control at Iowa State College, 
Ames, in September. He will major in 
plant physiology and minor in agronomy. 

Moore plans to enroll at Cornell Un- 
iversity, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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© Ward Lists Good 
Feeding Guides 


THE MAGIC of good feeding is founded 
on the simplicity of providing needed 
nutrients at the lowest cost, says A. L. 


Ward, Educational Director, National 
Cottonseed Products Association, in a 
recent release sent to cotton oil mills 


for use in newspapers. The release says 
also: 

Cattle need adequate amounts of feed; 
it must furnish enough protein, min- 
erals and vitamin A. Rations which 
meet these requirements will seldom be 


deficient in any nutrient needed by 
cattle. 

An extended deficiency of any of these 
requirements feed volume, protein, 


minerals or vitamin A—may producc 
complications and turn a simple defic- 
iency into a chain of complicated losses 
of normal body functions. These are 
easily avoided by feeding simple sup- 
plements as they are needed. 

One deficency—but not the only one 
—which may cause such losses is a pro- 
longed lack of protein. Protein is an 
essential nutrient for growth, mainte- 
nance, calf production and milk flow. 
It is also needed for proper function 
of the digestive system. The millions of 
bacteria and other’ micro-organisms 
which are found in the cow’s paunch 
must have the nitrogen they can obtain 
from protein in order to perform their 
valuable work of digesting roughages 
and helping feed the animal in whose 
body they live. Because they produce 
many vitamins and growth factors, the 
cow’s original diet may be simple. But, 





when their activities cease because of 
simple feed deficiencies, the animal may 
begin to suffer complex disorders. 

Feeding authorities advise cattlemen 
that livestock production is most eco- 
nomical if essential nutrients are pro- 
vided first. Dr. T. J. Cunka, University 
of Florida animal husbandry head, sug- 
gests: “First buy a protein supplement 
for winter feeding. Then purchase hay 
or other carbohydrate feeds. Too many 
cattlemen will feed only a grass hay or 
other low protein feeds during winter. 
Unless protein is fed, the farmer is 
not getting back what he should on his 
investment in winter feed since it is not 
being efficiently utilized.” 

Green grazing or good quality hay is 
nearly always the most practical, simple 
and economical way to provide vitamin 


No other feed surpasses the value of 
green pasture for animals which are in 
poor condition because of extended de- 
ficiencies. When green grazing is not 
available, feed good quality hay. High 
quality alfalfa is especially good, but 
leafy grass hay or silage with green 
coler is very satisfactory and will pro- 
vide adequate amounts of vitamin A as 
well as needed bulk and an economical 
scuree of total digestible nutrients. 

With grass hay, or other carbonaceous 
roughage, feed two to two and one-half 
pounds of cottonseed pellets or meal. If 
considerable alfalfa is fed, the protein 
concentrate may be reduced to one to one 
and one-half pounds, per head daily. 

Simple mineral mixtures, containing 
phosphorus and calcium mixed with salt, 
are very efficient and economical. Feed 





a simple trace mineralized salt if a 
trace mineral deficiency is known to 
exist or is suspected in the local area. 

Molasses may provide a low cost cai 
bohydrate feed for wintering cattle in 
areas where it may be purchased at low 
cost. However, molasses contains little, 
if any, digestible protein and increased 
amounts of cottonseed meal are needed 
when molasses is fed instead of grain. 

When adequate amounts of roughage 
are not available from pastures, it 
should be provided by feeding cottonseed 
hulls, hay or other low roughage. 
Cottonseed hulls or coarse hays are also 
especially valuable to feed when cattle 
are starting on green pastures or when 
lush legumes are grazed because they 
help prevent bloat and scours. 


cost 


PanTech Judging Contest 
Scheduled Sept. 11-12 


The second annual Southwest Soi 
Management and Plowing Contest will 


be held at PanTech Farms, Panhandle, 
Texas, Sept. 11-12. 

Four-H Club and 
America judging teams 
and Oklahoma Counties are to compete 
for prizes in a stubble mulch contest, 
grass identification, shrub identifica- 
tion and land judging events. 

A “Sweetheart of the Soil” is to be 
named, and a landscape workshop will 
be held. 

The 6,000-acre farm where the con- 
test is to be held is owned by Texas 
Technological College and operated for 
agricultural research. 


Future Farmers of 
from 29 Texas 
















You can ship cottonseed to your nearest Swift Oil Mill with 
complete confidence. You'll find Swift gives you efficient hand- 
ling, quick unloading and prompt, courteous service every time. 


All across the South...depend on Swift 


—— —_ 


f —_. 
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Swift Oil Mill 








«for you 
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Swift « Company 


GEORGIA SOUTH CAROLINA Terrell: J. W. Shepard, Jr., 
ALABAMA Albany: D. |. Driggers, Manager Columbia: lL. Snowden, Manager Manager 
Montgomery: W. F. Hays, Atlanta: G. O. King, Manager Greenwood: M. L. Claxton, Fort Worth: W. C. Painter, 
Manager Augusta: T. K. Whisnant, Manager Manager Monager 

Harlingen: D. Carroll, Marager 

S. Iver, M r 9g ' 9g 
SES ee ILLINOIS TENNESSEE Houston: E. T. Harris, Manager 
ARKANSAS Cairo: W. B. Stone, Manager Memphis: E. C. McGee, Manager Mexia: J. A. Ogden, Manager 


Blytheville, J. E. Dicks, Manager 
Little Rock, W. M. McAnally, 
Manager 
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Portageville: C. A. Dacres, 


MISSOURI TEXAS 


Manager 
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Coleman: O. R. Steele, Manager 
Dallas: R. P. Tull, Manager 


Palestine: J. T. King, Manager 
San Antonio: B. C. Reese, Mannger 
Waco: J, P. Holman, Manager 
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May Bring Wider Markets 


New Textile Fibers 
Made of Cotton 


g@ PROCESS transforming cot- 
ton into structurally different 
type of fiber announced by Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology. 





Cotton is transformed into a struct 
urally different type of fiber by a new 
process announced Aug. 21 by Dr. L. H 
Hance, president, Institute of Textile 
Technology, Charlottesville, Va. Doctor 


Hance said that the new family of fi- 
bers developed from cotton is poten- 
tially significant to the cotton and tex- 
tile industries. Designated as T-7, the 
new fiber series is produced by reaction 
of ordinary cotton fiber yarn or fabric 
with a chemical during a basic process 
called cyanoethylation. 

The resultant fiber family, T-7, re- 
tains the appearance, “feel” and other 
familiar characteristics of cotton but 
takes on important added properties: 

1. It has permanent resistance to mi- 
cro-crganism attack such as mildew and 
bacteria. 

2. After 
heat, it retains 
degree, 

3. It is more receptive to all classes 
of dyes, including acid dyes which nor- 


and dry 
greatel 


exposure to wet 
strength to a 








Save Money - Buy Direct 
GIN BUILDINGS 
COTTON 
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Braden sectional steel construction minimizes fire hazards 


and reduces insurance rates. 


Braden representatives will be glad to assist with your 
building plans and furnish quotations for your Cotton or 
other Industrial Building requirements. 


Call or Write 


{ 


Gray BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION 


1007 East Admiral Boulevard 


Phone Long Distance 624—Teletype TU 564 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Houston, Texas 
815 Niels Esperson Bldg. 


Dallas, Texas 
137 Pittsburgh Street 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
305 Bevly Bldg. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
309 Falls Building 


Shreveport, La. 
229 Ricou-Brewster Bldg. 





alameda 
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mally are unsatisfactory on cotton. 

Dr. Jack Compton, technical director 
of the Institute of Textile Technology, 
who initiated and supervised the de- 
velopment of the T-7 series over the past 
three and one-half years, stated that 
one of the most prominent features is 
that T-7 products are “very versatile.” 
As a base material, they can be easily 
altered by subsequent treatments into 
products having even more desirable 
qualities. 

“For the first time,” Doctor Compton 
observed, “textile manufacturers can 
engineer their own fibers from cotton— 
using their own equipment—to meet the 
demands of the end product. They can 
thus build into a textile product many 
of the specific properties their cus- 
tomers desire.” 

Feasibility of the process has been 
demonstrated by commercial scale runs 
in conventional yarn-treating equipment 
at Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., according to Aubrey A. 
Hobbs, vice-president of that ITT mem- 
ber mill. Plans are nearing comple- 
tion for larger-volume_ production § in 
pilot plant facilities of certain other 
member mills. 

Further treatments of the 
ucts, Doctor Compton said, have pro- 
duced in certain instances fibers and 
yarns Which are considerably stronger 
and possess increased stretch and great- 
er abrasion resistance than either the 
original cotton or T-7 products. 

The basic chemical used in produc- 
ing T-7 was identified as acrylonitrile. 


T-7 prod- 


Albert Jordan, Mill Leader 
At Hartsville, §.C., Dies 


The death on Aug. 17 of Albert Jor- 
dan, Hartsville, S.C., deprived the cot- 
tonseed crushing industry of a leader 
whose loss is deeply felt by many 
friends. He had been associated with 
the Hartsville Oil Mill since 1900, and 
on Sept. 30, 1950, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press staff joined many others 
in the industry in paying tribute to 
him on the occasion of his fiftieth an- 
niversary with the firm. 

Funeral services were held at Mag- 
nolia Cemetery, Hartsville, on Aug. 18. 

Born at Hartsville, the son of Albert 
and Mary Gibson Jordan, he received 
his early education in the publie schools 
of Hartsville. He was graduated from 
Peabody Teachers College at Nashville, 
Tenn., in 1900, and taught school for a 
few months, 

On Sept. 20, 1900, he became con- 
nected with the Hartsville Oil Mill as 
bookkeeper and later became secretary, 
manager, assistant treasurer, and vice- 
president of that company. For years he 
was general manager and assistant treas- 
urer also of Palmetto Oil Co., Bishop- 
ville, and Greenville Cotton Oil Mill, 
Inc., Greenville. 

Jordan had served as a member of 
the Hartsville town counci] 1909-19; on 
the board of directors of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, 1937- 
43; president of South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association, 1923-24; 
member of NCPA rules committee, and 
member of Old Guard. 

He is survived by his widow, Lillian 
MeMillan Jordan; four daughters, Mrs. 
J. H. Washburn and Mrs. Earl N. Phil- 
lips of High Point, N.C.; Mrs. W. P. 
Timmerman of Hartsville, and Miss Mil- 
dred Jordan of Atlanta, Ga.; nine grand- 
children; three nieces and one nephew. 
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50 LBS. NET 
ALL POPULAR 
VARIETIES 


















Mlantation Prove 


ACID DELINTED Mi 
TRIPLE GRADED 
CERESAN TREATED 


ocess 


Say 


me 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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RATES: Ten cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 








mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis 
enclose check with order. Copy must be in our 
hands by Thursday morning of week of issue. 
Write copy plainly 




















Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE-—72-85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. 












If it's used in oil mill, we have it.—-Y. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 
OLL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE--&5” 5-high 
cooker Everything for hydraulic press rooms 

i141 and 176-saw Carver linters—36” Chandler 
hullers filler presses 26” and 36” Bauer Bros. 







Motor driven attrition mills—-electric motors 
serew conveyor and hangers.—Sproles & Cook 
Machinery Co., Ine., 161 Howell St., Dallas, Tex- 





as, Telephone PRospect 595% 
FOR SALE-—1—D-K, 4 cyl, 8 plunger, all h.p., 







back gear drive, hydraulic pump. 1-—D-K model 
%. RH hydraulic cake former. Also 26” Bauer 
ros. attrition mill direct drive 2-30 h.p. motors. 






Producers Co- 
Oklahoma City, 





almost new 


Box 911, 


Pump and former 
yperative Oil Mill, P. O 
Okla. 

Oll, MILL 
olvent plants, 
peed expellers, 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE- Complete 
rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
eomplete modern prepressing o7 mangle 
press expeller mills Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Niddle, Pa 

MODERN LOVIBOND tintometer and comparator 












with full sete of permanent glass standards for 
all tests. Will sell all or any part. T. G. Walshe, 
Box 345, Oyster Bay, L.I., N.Y 


















Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—Cotton Gins, Compresses and Oil 
Mill If buying or selling it is to your advantage 








to contact us. Only handle the best with the best 
price. Call, Write or Wire M. M. Phillips, phone 
Day or Night 5-4555, Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 
leoxas 














Electric Motors 















Sales 


Repair 







motors in stock: 





Partial list of 





slip ring 
slip ring 
slip ring 
slip ring 
slip ring 
slip ring 


1~-300 hp. 8/60/2300/900 rpm, 
1— 250 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, 
4-200 hp. 83/60/2200/900 rpm, 
} 200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, 
4-150 hp. 3/60/23800/900 rpm, 
2—150 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, 











e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


Lubbock 
3-4711 










Harlingen 
3905 


Dallas 
HU-2801 
















FOR SALE Several real late model, practically 
new gins, all in 100% irrigated areas with won- 
derful crop. New 5/90 that should gin from 5000 
to 7000 bales. Price $125,000 with good terms. 
Also 4/90, all electric power, new Moss lint clean- 
er. Ginned 6100 last year, should do that well or 
better this year. Price $125,000 with good terims. 
These and many others. Call or see M. M. 
Phillips at Plainsman Hotel, Lubbock, Texas, 
Phone LD-53 or LD-51. 


FOR SALE Fifty inch impact cleaner, 5 plain 
hoppers for 60” Mitchells.Kimbell Gin, Earth, 
Texas. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS In late model all steet 


machinery, One 72”, six cylinder Continental in- 


cline cleaner. One 60” Lummus six cylinder 
straight line cleaner. One 50” Continental impact 
cleaner. One 72” Murray up draft condenser. One 


60” Continental side draft condenser. One 10 foot 
Continental bur machine. 72”, 60”, 50”, 43” and 
38” separators. Hundreds of other items in new, 
used and rebuilt’ machinery R. B. Strickland & 
Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel: 2-8141, Waco, 


Texas 








Equipment Wanted 


gummer, 
details 


Thtnple or 
Rose Seed 


Good “used tru- line 
Write 
Miss. 


separator, 1-— 50” 


WANTED 
double box linter press. 
Company, Clarksdale, 


WANTED 1 50” backdriven 








dropper Continental or Hardwicke-Etter. Con- 

tact Buzick-Nelms Gin Co., Monette, Ark. 
Personnel Ads 

WANTED Experienced Hardwicke-Ktter  ginner 


for position as ginner on 5-0 Hardwicke-Etter 


plant located in southeast Missouri territory. En- 
ployme nt on full-time or six months basis._-Write 
fox “WS” c/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 


P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas 
OIL, MILL SUPERINTENDENT available for im- 


mediate connection. Over 15 years experience with 
hydraulic oil mills, peanut mills, cotton gins, 
building and maintenance. Sober, reliable, good 


references, Write Box “RF” ¢/o Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 4444, Dallas, Texas. 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 





FOR SALE. New and rebuilt Minnenpelia-Beline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch 

FOR SALE—One set of 
Allis-Chalmers 10 x 42, two 
cracking rolls..-Swift & Co. 
Champaign, Illinois, 

FOR SALE LeRoi 300 h.p 
engine ready to operate, excellent condition 
tact Buzick-Nelms Gin Co., Monette, Ark. 


newly recut rolls for 
pair high soybean 
Soybean Mill, 


butane or natural gas 
Con- 


FOR SALE  & General Electrie 15 hop. motors, 
50 volt, & phase, 60 eyele, 1155 r.p.m. full load. 
Price $30.00 each. & General Electric 20 hip. 
motor 550 volt, 3 phase, 60 eycle, 1165 r.p.m. 
full load. Price $40.00 each. & General Electric 
25 hop. motors, 550 volt, 3 phase, 60 eyele, 1165 
r.p.m. full load, Price $50.00 each. All motors in 


excellent condition and price f.o.b. For further 
information write or phone Alex Crawford, As- 
sistant Superintendent, Joanna Cotton Millis, 
Joanna, S.C 








Louisiana Cotton Income Up 


The Louisiana Extension Service re- 
ports that cotton and cottonseed produc- 
tion in Louisiana for 1952 was valued 
at $164,267,000, or 32 percent of the 
total farm income of $506,030,000. 

Cotton and cottonseed brought farm- 
ers $160,646,000 in 1951, or 34 percent of 
the state’s total agricultural income of 
$467,499,000, 


J, 
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THE 


@ Drouth Area Lists 
Revised by USDA 


CHANGES in designation of drouth 
disaster counties in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Arkansas were announced 


by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson Aug. 18, 

The changes include the addition of 
22 counties to the drouth disaster area 
and the removal of 69 counties because 
of improved conditions. The designated 
disaster area now includes counties in 
Texas, Okahoma, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and Colora- 
do. Details of the changes announced by 
states follow: 

Texas—the following Texas counties 
were added as part of the drouth strick- 


en disaster area: Aransas, Bee, Bosque, 
Cooke, Comal, Coryell, Denton, Johnson, 


Karnes, San Patricio, Tarrant and Wil- 
son. 
Oklahoma counties added to the 


drouth disaster area are Adair, Dela- 
ware and Ottawa. Counties removed from 
the drouth disaster area are Cleveland, 
Garfield, Grant, Kay, Logan, Major, 
Noble and Oklahoma. 

Kansas—newly designated as part of 
the drouth area, as a result of continued 
deterioration of pasture and feed con- 
ditions, are the following additional Kan- 
sas counties: Cherokee, Crawford, Bour- 
bon, Linn, Miami, Wyandotte and John- 
son. Because of improved moisture con- 
ditions, the names of the following Kan- 
sas counties have been removed from 
the list: — Norton, Graham, Tre- 


go, Phillips, Rooks, Ellis, Rush, Pawnee, 
Edwards, Smith, Osborne, Russell, Bar- 
ton, Stafford, Pratt, Barber, Jewell, 
Mitchell, Lincoln, Ellsworth, Rice, Reno, 
Kingman, Harper, Ottawa, Saline, Mc- 
Pherson, Harvey, Sedgwick, Sumner, 
Butler, Cowley, Marion, Chautaqua, 


Dickinson, Morris, Chase, Lyon, Green- 
wood, Elk, Osage, Coffey, Woodson, Wil- 
son and Montgomery. 
Arkansas—fifteen Arkansas counties 
were removed from the designated drouth 
moisture and 


disaster area. Improved 
pasture conditions in these counties 
have made it unnecessary to continue 


the emergency drouth feed program. Ar- 
kansas counties removed from the drouth 
area and in which the emergency feed 
program is discontinued are Arkansas, 


Clark, Chicot, Dallas, Desha, Drew, 
Grant, Hot Spring, Jefferson, Lee, Lin- 
coln, Lonoke, Monroe, Phillips and Prai- 
rie, 


Council’s Picture Series 


Covers Cotton Diseases 


Color slides and black and white pic- 
tures on cotton diseases are now avail- 
able from the National Cotton Council. 
More than 100 slides and pictures are 
included in the collection, which covers 
symptoms and damage of anthracnose, 
ascochyta blight, bacterial blight, cotton 
root rot, Fusarium wilt, root knot nem- 
atodes, root knot-Fusarium wilt com- 
plex, soreshin, Verticillium wilt, boll 
rot and sting nematodes. 

Cost of each color slide will be 25 
cents. Charge for black and white prints 
will be 75 cents. Either slides or prints 
may be bought individually or in sets 
selected by the purchaser. 

For complete information, write to the 
Production and Marketing Division, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, 
Memphis 1. 
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GIBSON Unloader installed at the Lummus factory for experimental purposes. 


New Product: 


GIBSON COTTONSEED UNLOADER 
BEING BUILT BY LUMMUS 


What the company describes as a 
much simplified new type of seed un- 
loader is being manufactured by Lum- 
mus Cotton Gin Co., Columbus, Ga., un- 
der the Gibson patents. It has been 
tested for a season, and found thorough- 
ly practical, time-saving and cost-cut- 
ting. 

The Gibson device is a 6-foot steel 
“spade” which is raised and lowered by 
a hydraulic cylinder, requiring only a 
3 h.p. motor. The spade and the opera- 
tor are located on a _ traveler which 
moves forward and back on a pair of 
rails, mounted sturdily on steel columns, 
and moved by a 5 h.p. motor. Thus, 8 
h.p. is the total motor load for the 
whole mechanism, 

The operator has two controls at his 
fingertips. One lifts and lowers the 
spade and moves it from side to side so 
it can get into corners of the truck and 
fully clean it out. The other control 
moves the carriage and spade from the 
front to the back of the truck, taking 
a bite off the top of the load, or taking 
a shorter but deeper bite off the end of 
the load. The spade simply sweeps out 
the seed into the hopper. “Anyone can 
learn to operate the unloader with a 
few minutes practice,” Lummus says. 

Full safety is provided. From his po- 
sition over the load, the operator can 
see clearly what needs to be done, and 
can do it quickly and accurately with 
the controls. Automatic stops are pro- 
vided. 

The new unloader was developed at 
the suggestion of James Kidd of Farm- 
ers & Ginners Cotton Oil Co., Birming- 
ham. He presented the problem to Ver- 
non Gibson, who developed a_ model 
which was installed at Kidd’s mill in 
the 1952 season, and “which saved that 
mill $7,000 on operational costs alone 
that season. There were no maintenance 
costs at all and no delay was exper- 
ienced as a result of using the unloader. 
An old Negro was assigned to operate 
it because he had operated the power 
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shovel, but he has been a successful op- 
erator because of the simplicity of the 
controls.” 

Since the two motors consume power 
only when moving seed, power bills are 
low with the Gibson Unloader. And be- 
cause there is no manual handling of 
telescopes or any other suction devices, it 
does not require a strong hand to man- 
age it, and capacity does not fall off 
because of fatigue. 

The Gibson Unloader is built for long 
service. The blade is thick and well 
braced, and the steel structure is built 
with plenty of reserve strength to sup- 
port the carriage and the operator in 
motion. Usually the unloader is located 
so the mill building supplies partial 
support, but special side supports are 
available when it must stand free. 

Lummus has published a bulletin, com- 
plete with dimensions, which they will 
be glad to send all interested readers 
who write their nearest office. Address 
Lummus Cotton Gin Co. at Columbus, 
Memphis or Dallas. 


0. P. Marshall, Former Texas 
Crusher, Dies Aug. 26 


O. FP. Marshall, Commerce, Texas, 
banker, ranchman and civic leader, wh» 
was associated for many years with the 
former Commerce Oil Mill Co., died Aug. 
26. Services were held Aug. 28 at the 
First Methodist Church in Commerce. 

He is survived by his wife; five daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Frank Salmon and Mrs. Frank 
Pritchard, both of Commerce; Mrs. Fane 
Larner of Sulphur Springs, Mrs. Logan 
Wilson of Austin and Mrs. Chester Hin- 
ton of Fort Wayne, Ind.; two sisters, 
Mrs. J. A. Adams of Commerce and Mrs. 
Patra Sloan of El Paso, and five grand- 
children. 


@ JIMMY GRIFFIN, formerly 
manager of the Paymaster Gin at Las 
Cruces, N.M., and for the past few years 
in Argentina with the gin department of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., is now in the 
firm’s western district at El Paso. 
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Nine Students Can Win 
Textile Scholarships 


Nine high school graduates who make 
high scores in 1954 competitive examina- 
tions will receive scholarships valued at 
$2,000 each to finance study in New 
England textile schools, New England 
Textile Foundation has announced. 
Scholarships will be awarded on the ba- 
sis of a competitive aptitude test given 
by the College Entrance Examination 
Board in March 1954. 

Any high school graduate, or high 
school senior, who is an American eiti- 
zen and will not be over 25 years of age 
on July 31, 1954, is eligible to compete. 

The new scholarships will be payable 
to winning students at the rate of $250 
per semester or $500 per year for four 
years, provided the student’s marks are 
maintained at a satisfactory level. 

Scholarships may be applied on ex- 
penses for study at any of the four New 
England textile colleges, including Brad- 
ford Durfee Technical Institute, Fall 
River, Mass. ; Lowell Technological In 
stitute, Lowell, Mass.; New Bedford 
Textile Institute, New Bedford, Mass.; 
and the textile school of Rhode Island 
School] of Design, Providence, R. I. 

The NETF points out that the schol- 
arships are adequate to pay for tuition 
and for a good part of living expenses 
at three of the textile colleges, and will 
pay for all but $50 yearly of tuition at 
the fourth school. 

“It is a good opportunity for any 
young person,” according to a NETF 
spokesman, “in view of the high demand 
for trained technicians throughout the 
textile industry. This year’s crop ot 
trained graduates had their choice of 
three or four placement opportunities 
apiece, at starting salaries that would 
have been unheard of only a few years 
ago.” 

Applications for entry in the competi- 
tive examination are now being accepted, 
Students are invited to write for appli 
cation blanks to New England Textile 
Foundation, 31 Canal Street, Providence 
3, R. I. Only expense connected with the 
scholarship competition is the $6 fee 
charged by the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. 


New Bulletin: 


DESCRIBES GUNJET NOS, 12 
AND 14 SPRAY GUNS 


A new bulletin is now available and 
illustrating a new series of Spraying 
Systems Co. spray guns for orchard and 
livestock spraying and related uses. 
These spray guns are identified as se- 
ries No. 12 and No. 14. Beth series are 
offered as standard spray gun units 
or in a variety of valve and handle as- 
semblies. The basic difference between 
the series is that the No. 12 is built 
with garden hose connection and the No. 
14 with %” female pipe connection. 

Both the No. 12 and No. 14 GunJet 
are heavy-duty guns for use with pres- 
sures from 30 to 800 pounds per square 
inch. Advantages include adjustable 
spray and easy handling. Standard tip 
is made of hardened stainless steel for 
long service. It resists both corrosion 
und abrasion and is supplied in five 
capacities. In addition, GunJets No. 12 
or 14 may be used with a wide range of 
TeeJet orifice tips. For copy of the 
GunJet No. 12 and No. 14 bulletin, 
write for Bulletin No. 69 to Spraying 
Systems Co., 3270 Randolph St., Bell 
wood, Ill. 
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‘ Hold heavy pressures 
with 
U-S°S Arrow Cotton Ties 














@U-S-S Arrow Cotton Ties are made of steel tough enough to 
resist safely the severe strain of heavy baling pressures. They 
do not cut through at the buckles and they keep bales neat 
and firm until they reach their destination. 

The quality of U-S:S Arrow Cotton Ties is high and uni- 
form... tie after tic. That’s because their production, from 


ore to finished product, is under the single supervision of the 
South’s largest steel mill and the world’s largest producer of 
cotton ties. 

Order the tie that ginners prefer... U-S‘S Arrow Cotton 
Ties. Warehouses conveniently located in the Cotten Belt 
have ample stocks on hand. 


LOOK FOR THE UV 


on the buckle of genuine 


U-S:S ARROW 
COTTON TIES 





ae 

The standard bundle of U’S°S Arrow Cotton Ties contains 30 
ties, 11 feet in length, and 30 buckles. It weighs approximately 
45 pounds. Ties are '%4’ wide and approximately No. 19 gauge 
steel. 

Special Arrow Ties, 12 feet in length, weigh about 60 pounds 
per bundle of 30 ties and 30 buckles. Ties are '54 wide and 
approximately No. 18 gauge steel. 

High Density Compress Bands are also available 30 ties to 
the bundle in specified lengths, without buckles. 














TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 


DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S ARROW COTTON TIES & 


3 UNITED STATES STEEL 
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(me Reason for Surpluses 





Detergents Are Curtailing 
Use of Fats and Oils 


@ USDA study outlines tremendous gains made 
by synthetic products, but suggests opportunities 
for expanding markets for animal and vegetabie 
oils through extensive research. 


NCREASED USE of synthetic detergents since World War 

II is one of the major factors causing present large sur- 
pluses of domestic fats and oils, particularly tallow and grease, 
it is pointed out in a recent USDA publication, Detergents, 
Emulsifiers and Emulsion Products as Market Outlets for Fats 
and Oils. The publication, Marketing Research Report No. 46, 
may be bought for 20 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Synthetic detergent sales are estimated to ‘have reached 1.7 
billion pounds in 1952, or 45 percent of the total weight of 
all soap and synthetic detergents. In 1948, synthetic deter- 
gent sales were estimated at 401 million pounds, in 1949 at 
702 million, in 1950 at 1.0 billion and in 1951 at 1.35 billion 
pounds. 

Sales of hard soap during the same period are estimated at 
2.5 billion pounds in 1948, 2.4 billion in 1949, 2.0 billion in 
1951 and 1.8 billion pounds in 1952. 

Taking into consideration increased detergent use resulting 
from population increases, the publication estimates that syn- 
thetics in 1951 were keeping soap out of its traditional mar- 
kets to the extent of about 350 million pounds of domestic 
fats annually. 

Although synthetic detergents were originally introduced to 

the American market, in the 1930’s, for the textile industry, 
household uses now comprise a major proportion of total sales. 
Retail sales are estimated to have risen from 100 million 
pounds in 1939 to one billion pounds in 1951, whereas industrial 
consumption increased from 70 million pounds in 1939 to 350 
million in 1961. 
e Petroleum Competition—Morris W. Sills, Production and 
Marketing Administration agricultural economist who wrote 
the section of the bulletin devoted to synthetic detergents, lists 
the fats and oils shortage immediately after World War II 
and a very extensive advertising and market campaign as two 
important factors in the large expansion of detergent sales. 

Production costs are lower for petroleum derived detergents 
than for those derived from fats, the author points out. In the 
fats and oils field, tallow and grease are about the cheapest 
raw materials available; but, except in special cases, tallow 
and grease now constitute, at the most, no more than 50 per- 
cent of the fats and oils involved. Coconut oil, or other lauric 
acid bearing oil, is used for at least 50 percent of the total. 
Under present techniques, imported oils will of necessity hold 
at least half of the market for synthetic detergents based on 
fats and oils. 

“A pound of fat converted into synthetic detergent goes 
about 3.5 times as far in detergent power as a pound of fat 
converted into soap,” Sills continues. “Even if all synthetics 
currently used were fat-based, not more than 300 million 
pounds of fats would be required in the process. Therefore, 
if synthetic detergents made under present techniques increase 
in use, tallow consumption in the manufacture of products 
for cleaning purposes will be reduced.” 

The author suggests that additional research is needed to 

determine how fats and oils can compete with nonfat materials 
in each market for synthetic detergents. Some specific re- 
search suggestions are (1) Uses for synthetic detergents, (2) 
competition between fat-derived and nonfat-derived detergents, 
(3) competition among the various fats and oils in the manu- 
facture of synthetic detergents, and (4) the potential com- 
petition between soap and synthetic detergents in the toilet 
bar field. 
e Emulsifiers—A potentially important industrial market for 
fats and oils is in the field of emulsifiers and emulsion prod- 
ucts, Harry O. Doty, Jr., PMA agricultural economist, says in 
the second section of the publication. He estimates that total 
consumpien of emulsifiers at present is in the neighborhood 
of 360 million pounds per year. 

At least 600 of the many thousands of known emulsifiers are 
on the market at this time, produced by about 100 companies. 

Doty says that an estimated 80 million pounds annually of 
commercial monoglyceride esters are being used in shortenings, 
most of them produced from vegetable oils or lard during the 
shortening manufacturing process. 
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© Louisiana Crushers 
Hear Gregory 


T. H. GREGORY, Memphis, executive 
vice-president, National Cottonseed 
Products Association, was featured 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Louisiana Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation in New Orleans Aug. 12. Greg- 
ory’s adddress was titled What’s Ahead 
for the Oil Mills? 

Association President J. L. Cazayoux, 
Jr., New Roads, was re-elected as was 
Vice-President W. P. Hayne, Alexan- 
dria. Cazayoux is manager of the South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co. mill at New Roads, 
and Hayne is vice-president of the In- 
dependent Mill & Gin, Alexandria. 

Dalton E. Gandy, Ruston, NCPA Ed- 
ucational Service field representative, 
discussed the oil mills’ position in serv- 


ing Louisiana agriculture. 

J. H. Hamilton, Shreveport, direc- 
tcr, Barrow-Agee Laboratories, talked 
to the group, and Walter Clark, New 


Orleans, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
discussed the cottonseed support pro- 
gram. 

Members of the Association named to 
the board of directors are M. L. Bolton, 
Lafayette, Peoples Cotton Oil Co.; Max- 
well Yerger, Tallulah, Southland Cot- 
ton Oil Co.; F. L. Morgan, Natchitoches, 
Southern Cotton Oil Co.; and Franklin 
T. Mikell, Bunkie, Union Oil Co., Ine. 

The one-day session was held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. 


Chipman Lists Changes 


In Corporate Officials 

The Chipman Chemical Co., Ine. 
of Bound Brook, N.J., manufacturers of 
Shed-A-Leaf defoliants and a broad line 
of agricultural insecticides, fungicides, 
weed killers and seed disinfectants, has 
announced changes in corporate of- 
ficials. O. M. Bernuth has resigned as 
president and becomes chairman of the 
board of directors. He is succeeded in 
the presidency by Warren H. Moyer, 
formerly vice-president and treasurer. 
Charles M. Bernuth becomes treasurer 
of the company; Byron P. Webster, vice- 
president; Cornelius A. MecAloon, sec- 
retary; and Charles P. Inman, assistant 
secretary. 

Two additional members have’ been 
elected to the board of directors. They 
are E. P. Bernuth, vice-president, Ber- 
nuth Lembeke Co., New York; and I. W. 
Bales, director of Chipman’s research 
and technical service. 

Chipman has executive offices and 
factory at Bound Brook, with branch of- 


fices and factories at Chicago; North 
Kansas City, Mo.; Palo Alto, Calif.; 
Pasadena, Texas; Portland, Ore.; and 


St. Paul, Minn. An affiliate, Chipman 
Chemicals Limited, is located at Winni- 
Canada. 


peg, 


Cotton Growers’ Co-op in 
North Carolina To Meet 


North Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
operative Association and Farmers’ Co- 
operative Exchange will hold their an- 
nual meeting Sept. & in the Memorial 
Auditorium, Raleigh. Speakers will in- 
clude Congressman Clifford R. Hope of 
Kansas, Senator Clyde R. Hoey of North 
Carolina, Congressman H. D. Cooley of 
North Carclina, State Commissioner of 
Agriculture L. Y. Ballentine and Dean 
D. W. Colvard of North Carolina State 
College. 


Co- 
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Secretary Rules Against 
Cotton Export Subsidy 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has ruled out the possibility of 
a cotton export subsidy on the 1953-54 
crop. In response to inquiries regarding 
such a subsidy, the Secretary on Aug. 
18 issued the following statement: 

“Several months ago the Department 
was asked what it planned to do with 
respect to export subsidies on cotton. 
At that time I stated that the Depart- 
ment was not considering an export 
subsidy and did not expect to put such 
a program into operation in the fore- 
seeable future. I am glad to reaffirm 
my position on this matter today. 

“The time to announce an export sub- 
sidy is at the beginning of the market- 
ing year and have it cover a full mar- 





keting year. This would enable U.S. 
exporters and foreign importers, as well 
as the cotton industry generally, to 
make plans for a full marketing yea 
Accordingly, this would be the time to 
announce a subsidy for the 1953-54 crop 
if we were going to have one. 

“Since it is our carefully considered 
opinion that an export subsidy is not a 
solution to our cotton export problem 
under present conditions, I have de- 
termined that the Department of Agri- 
culture will not institute an export sub- 
sidy on cotton during the ensuing mar- 
keting year. 

“IT hope that this statement fully 
clarifies the Department’s position on 
this matter and will permit sales of cot- 
ton for export to be made in a norma! 
manner without having uncertainties re- 
garding a subsidy hanging over the 
market.” 
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Record Books - Ledgers - Printed 
Office Forms of All Kinds 
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mE Barrentine 
Cotton 
Transport 














ee 


Designed For Faster, More 
Economical Handling of Seed 
Cotton Between Fields and 
Gins 


¥ COSTS LESS TO BUY 


¥ COSTS LESS TO 
MAINTAIN 


Designed both for economy and ef- 
fiency, the new Barrentine Cotton 
Transport is an outstanding im- 
provement over standard methods 
of handling seed cotton between 
fields and gins. The transport unit 
consists of a single carrier and as 
many removable cotton boxes as 
are needed, depending on the indi- 
vidual requirements of the user. To 
load, the trailer is backed under 
the box and it hydraulically lifts it 
to travel position. To unload, the 
carrier lowers the box to the 
ground and pulls out from under 
it 


IT’S ECONOMICAL — Your initial 
investment is approximately one- 
half that required for standard 
trailer units. Maintenance costs are 
reduced as much as 75%. 

IT’S FASTER The Barrentine 
Cotton Transport speeds up har- 
vesting and ginning by keeping 
the seed cotton moving during the 
picking season. 
IT’S VERSATILE 
for hauling grain or cattle. With 
detachable sides removed, the bot- 
tom of the box will hold 200 
bushels of grain. 


Can be used 


Dealerships Available 


Write For Illustrated Folders 
On This New Unit! 


BARRENTINE 


Manufacturing Company 


Greenwood, Mississippi 














Weed Control Specialist 
Added to Davis Staff 


The appointment of Chester L. Foy 
to the University of California botany 
department staff has been announced 
by Dr. Vernon I, Cheadle, chairman of 
the department. 

Foy will undertake investigations in 
chemical weed control in cotton in co- 
operation with the U.S. Cotton Field 
Station, Shafter. A grant to the school 
by the California Planting Cotton Seed 
Distributors made Foy’s appointment 
possible, Doctor Cheadle says. 

Foy’s headquarters will be at Davis 
until February 1954 and at Shafter af- 
ter that time. 

Dr. Alden S. Crafts and Dr. Oliver A. 
Leonard, botany department, and Wil- 
liam A. Harvey, Extension weed special- 
ist, will participate in planning the re- 
search program. 

Foy received the B.S. degree with a 
major in agronomy from the Universi- 
ty of Tennessee in 1952. Field crops and 
weed control in cotton were his major 
subjects for the master’s degree, which 
he received this summer from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Foy, a native of Dukedom, Tenn., was 
married to Betty Gene Reed at Sikes- 
ton, Mo., in August. 

Doctor Cheadle points out that weed 
control in California irrigated cotton 
is a major problem now to be tackled 
by cooperative research with USDA, the 
University of California and the indus- 
try participating. 


Meal Sales and Drouth 
Allocations Listed 


The New Orleans Production and 
Marketing Administration commodity of- 
fice sold 11,921 tons of cottonseed meal 
during the week ending Aug. 21 and allo- 
cated 25,236 tons to drouth relief. 

A total of 363,448 tons of meal have 
heen sold at the reduced price announced 
April 21, and 316,073 tons allocated to 
drouth relief according to F. P. Biggs, 
director, New Orleans PMA commodity 
office. 

Commodity Credit Corporation was 
tendered a total of 1,194,489 tons of 
meal and cake by crushers in the cotton 
producing area. Sales through Aug, 21 
were as follows: repurchased by crush- 
ers 383,953 tons; direct domestic sales 
288,665 tons; export sales 96,151 tons; 
allocated to drouth relief 316,073 tons. 
This left 109,647 tons to be sold. 

This report includes meal transferred 
from the Dallas and San Francisco PMA 
commodity offices, Biggs explained. 


New Drouth Feed Program 
Proposed by Mixers 


A new plan for formula feed distri- 
bution in drouth areas has been submit- 
ted to USDA by the mixed feed indus- 
try. The plan calls for cottonseed meal 
and other Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion feeds to be made available to mix- 
ers serving drouth areas at drouth re- 
duced prices, less the freight rate avail- 
able to the government from the point 
of origin to the actual drouth area des- 
tination and less the government cost of 
handling and pelleting cottonseed meal. 

The feed manufacturer would pay the 
freight at the commercial rate and would 
have normal milling in transit privileges. 
Formula feed representatives say that 
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the plan would result in a formula feed 
price reflecting the full reduction in 
CCC ingredient costs and that the gov- 
ernment’s costs would be no greater than 
those of supplying straight cottonseed 
meal and grain to feeders. 


Cotton Field Day Sept. 22 


A cotton field day will be held Sept. 
22 at the Upper Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station, Rocky Mount, N.C. Talks 
at the morning session will be followed 
by demonstrations of mechanical har- 
vesters in the afternoon. 
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FASTEST-SELLING 
SEED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST! 


A» 


G Great Varieties 
to choose from 


WATSON COTTON 


WATSON’'S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON'S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON'S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «+ Dallas County + TEXAS 











Fulton Buys Savannah 
Plant of Mente & Co. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills of Atlanta 
have announced the purchase from Mente 
& Co. of their Savannah, Ga., plant and 
expect to take over operations at this 
point at the end of August. 

This plant will give Fulton a manufac- 
turing location on the East Coast where 
favorable freight rates will enable them 
to serve more economically and effective- 
ly buyers of burlap bags, baled burlap 
and other products throughout the 
Southeastern states. 

Fulton presently operates bag factories 
in New Orleans, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Dallas, Denver and Los An- 
geles, as well as in Atlanta and now in 
Savannah. The addition of the Savannah 
plant will give them an expanded cover- 
age in serving the whole country. 

There will be a continuity of opera- 
tion and Fulton is in position to figure 
on the requirements of the trade for 
prompt and forward shipments. 


Defoliation Problems in 


. e 
: : Southwest Discussed 

Fleming Speaks at Mrs. Tucker’s Opening Chemical Defoliation of Cotton I, 
LAMAR FLEMING, JR., Houston, president, Anderson, Clayton & Co., third from Bottom Leaf Defoliation is the title of 
left, made the dedicatory address at the formal opening of the new Mrs. Tucker’s an article written by Lamar C. Brown 
Foods plant at Jacksonville, Ill, Aug. 13. Others on the program included Texas which appears in the July 1953 issue of 
Attorney General John Ben Shepperd, far left, who presented greetings from Texas Agronomy Journal. Brown is plant phy- 
Governor Allan Shivers; Illinois Governor William G. Stratton, second from left, siologist at the U.S. Field Station, Saca- 
who responded to the dedication; and W. S. Dorset, far right, Sherman, Texas, ton, Ariz. 
president, Mrs. Tucker’s Foods. An estimated crowd of 14,000 inspected the new The article discusses difficulties en- 
plant, which, as reported in the Aug. 15 issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, countered in adapting chemical defolia- 
has one of the largest capacities for refining and processing vegetable oils in the tion to fit the needs of the irrigated 
world. Southwest. 








popper Screw LiL Velivering 


Vow you can 


Dry Bulk Ice Cream Mix 
from Dryer to Mixer - 
... M0 MANHANDLING / 


Conveying Dry Ice Cream 
Mix is a long way from 
Cotton Seed Derivatives 
but it demonstrates that 
Screw-Lifts will handle 
most any granulated, flaky 
caked, dry of moist sub 
stance from processing to 
packaging of to storage 
and/or reclaim same 
Many Screw-Lifts are used 
by Cotton Seed processors 
and are saving hundreds of 
dollars in material han 
dling. Screw-Lifts are not 
to be confused with con 
ventional vertical convey- 
ors. Screw-Lifts have - 
ented features which place 
them in a class by them 
selves. They assure free 
. : j dom from clogging at the 
Alligator V-Belt Fasteners and the open end (long | ; junction Loteee Bead de 
length) V-Belting, in rolls, are now being used by , “i gradation or whip. Quick 
the cotton gin manufacturers on their new gins as | ' ° opening features are in 
original equipment ‘ : corporated for easy access 
om aaa F Typical installation in North to interior. It will pay you 
Replacement parts can be obtained from your ; west Dairy Co op. Screw-Laft 45 to make Screw-Lifts a part 
. . 12’ high, with 3’ feeder. Ma of your processing pro 
cotton gin manufacturer or your local supply house. terial flows from dryer and 45 adese 
i ° >i : . elevated 0 mixer Stainless Write for further 
— V-211 gives complete details. A copy t steel constuction with quick information. 
mailed on request. Sy opening tubing 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company 


4622 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Illinois 


conveyor and transmission belts and FLEXCO Belt Fasteners 


Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Stee! Belt Lacing for flat ‘ — 14, li 
¥ crew Co 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. ah OF Oe SS an 


mveyor Corporation 


ie Niles ge Mia Ai a Basie 
a é LS 
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® Texas Crushers Name 


Committee Members 
SERVICES 


members of the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
can render as individuals and through 
their Association were stressed by J. 
H. Fox, Hearne, president, in his Aug. 
21 announcement of 1953-54 standing 
committees. Fox urged the membership 
to give every assistance possible to the 
committee members in their work. 


which 


He announced the following com 
mittees: 

Agricultural Committee—T. J. Har- 
rell, chairman, Fort Worth; F. Ear! 


Harlingen; A. J. 


gen KR. 


Davis, vice-chairman, 
Mills, vice-chairman, Stamford; 


Barbee, Abilene; D. B. Denney, Wolfe 
City; Joe Flaig, Dallas; Jas. R. Gill, 
Paris; B. B. Hulsey, Dallas; P. A. Nor- 
ris, Jr., Fort Worth; and S. J. Vaughan, 


Jr., Hillsboro. 


Committee—G. A. 
Simmons, chairman, Lubbock; B. B. 
Hulsey, vice-chairman, Dallas; H. E. 
Wilson, vice-chairman, Wharton; B. W. 


College Relations 


Beckham, Robstown; R. G. Fleming, 
Lamesa; C. C. Harlan, Paris; J. W. 
Howell, Jr., Bryan; Paul Lemm, Jr., 


Brenham; Roy 8S. Mack, Lubbock; and 
Hubert H. Womble, Jr., Caldwell. 


Membership Committee—R. H. Sterl- 
ing, chairman, Shiner; Geo. B. Hall, 
vice-chairman, El Paso; J. V. Stiles, 


vice-chairman, Taylor; Douglas Carroll, 








I 





GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


A 


JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extra 


strong tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guoranteed 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling protects cotton both in storage end 
during shipment 

MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cioth 

LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun- 
light and air . keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 


BAGGING COMPANY 





HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 








130 Krog Street 





Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corporation 


is associated with us and handles 
our equipment in the Southeast. 


Manufacturing for FESCO is done 


in our plant in 


NATIONAL BLOW PIPE & MEG. CO., LID. 


NEW ORLEANS 


REDDING SIMS, President 


Atlanta, Ga. 


New Orleans. 
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Smith, Wichita 


Harlingen; and W. C. 
Falls. 

Peanut Committee—John Burroughs, 
chairman, Portales, N.M.; C._ S. 
Matthews, vice-chairman, Brady; Hugo 
G. Schmitt, vice-chairman, Seguin; Zan 
Burroughs, Cisco; Pat Cagle, Comanche; 


Ned Curtis, Pearsall; W. E. Fricke, 
Fredericksburg; Dorman D. Sell, Gid- 
dings; Chas. H. Warnken, Poth; and 


R. Irvin Wright, Winnsboro. 

Pink Bollworm Committee—H. Wun- 
derlich, chairman, Corpus Christi; Ray 
Grisham, vice-chairman, Abilene; G. A. 
Simmons, vice-chairman, Lubbock; Clyde 
Grice, Hamlin; and J. C. Sparks, Ray- 
mondville. 

Products Committee—Jas. D. Dawson, 
Jr., chairman, Houston; Peter Fox, vice- 
chairman, Sweetwater; J. W. Howell, Jr., 
vice-chairman, Bryan; C. C. Harlan, 
Paris; T. J. Harrell, Fort Worth; B. C. 
Reese, San Antonio; Hugo G. Schmitt, 
Seguin; W. R. Squires, E] Paso; W. B. 
Vaughan, Fort Worth; and W. A. Wil- 
liams, Abilene. 

Public Relations Committee—R. P. 
Tull, chairman, Dallas; W. L. Goble, Jr., 
vice-chairman, Waco; Geo, C. Quinn, 
vice-chairman, Austin; Madison Clem- 
ent, Waco; Frank Dickson, Corsicana; 
Rufus Grisham, Memphis; R. F. Holu- 
bec, Granger; R. R. Kelley, Stamford; 
L. P. Martin, Marshall; F. D. Phillips, 
Sherman; Roy Rogers, Kenedy; W. C. 
Smith, Wichita Falls; James R. Tindall, 
Twitty; Juel E. Weaver, Jr., Midloth- 
ian; F. J. Wendel, Weimar; and Dixon 
White, Lubbock. 

Special Task Committee—H. 
lich, chairman, Corpus Christi; Roy B. 
Davis, vice-chairman, Lubbock; J. W. 
Simmons, Jr., vice-chairman, Dallas; 
J. O. Atwell, Paris; D. B. Denney, Wolfe 
City; Ray Grisham, Abilene; Hugo G. 
Schmitt, Seguin; J. W. Shepard, Jr., 
Terrell; S. J. Vaughan, Jr., Hillsboro; 
and W. B. Vaughan, Fort Worth. 


e NACA Meeting Plans 
Are Completed 


Wunder- 


THE COMPLETE program for the 
twentieth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 


tion to be held at Spring Lake, N.J., 
Sept. 9-10-11, has been reieased by Val 
E. Wehl, editor, NAC News. 

Speakers and their topics are as fol- 
lows: W. Raoul Allstetter, Washington, 
D.C., vice-president, National Fertiliz- 
er Association, merchandising chemicals 
for the American farmer; Brigadier 
General Joseph F. Battley, Washington, 
president, National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association, trade associations; 
J. Earl Coke, Washington, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, USDA obser- 
vations. 

Dr. George L. McNew, Yonkers, N.Y., 
director, Boyce Thompson Institute, 
fungicides and agriculture; Richard O. 
White, Beltsville, Md., Production and 
Marketing Administration, pesticides 
registration; and George P. Larrick, 
Washington, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, FDA and the industry. 

Dr. M. D. Farrar, Clemson, S.C., 
Clemson Agricultural College; Eugene 
Ordas, Chicago, Velsicol Corp.; Dr. Rod- 
ney C, Berry, Richmond, Va., Virginia 
Department of Agriculture; Dr. C. C. 
Compton, Denver, Colo., Shell Chemical 
Corp.; and Charles P. Harding, Rich- 
mond, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 
will participate in a panel discussion on 
fertilizer-pesticides mixtures headed by 
Dr. L. Gordon Utter. 
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@ Better Than Good — 
it’s PERFECT 


“YOUR public relations are good 
when local agricultural leaders call 
your mill, ‘our oil mill,’ ”’ says A. L. 
Ward, Educational Service director 
for the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association. 

Ward emphasizes that the best 
industry public relations programs 
are started on the community level 
and are founded on active partici- 
pation of industry members and 
representatives in sound, worth- 
while activities which improve the 
position of the industry and its 
customers. 

The Association’s educational di- 
rector calls attention to a letter he 
recently received from County 
Agent C. I. Smith of Kosciusko, 
Miss., as an example of the ap- 
preciation local leaders have for 
cooperation from the industry. 
Smith said: “I appreciate the sup- 
port of everybody in the cotton in- 
dustry. I have enjoyed my associa- 
tion with Dalton Gandy, Educa- 
tional Service fieldman, and ap- 
preciate the service he renders. 
Harvey Simmons, who manages 
our oil mill, is one of my very best 
supporters. I have learned that 
when I need to get a difficult job 
done, Harvey is the man to assign 
the responsibility. He does not take 
‘no’ for an answer.” 





Soybean Convention 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Lovington, Ill., was named vice-president, 
and Geo. M. Strayer, Strayer Seed 
Farms, Hudson, Iowa, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Gilles De Putter, Appin, Ontario, Can- 
ada, was elected to the board of direc- 
tors, succeeding R. H. Peck, River Can- 
ard, Ontario, who retired. Board mem- 
bers re-elected to two-year terms are 
Ersel Walley, Walley Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Biddle; Howard 
Roach, J. Roach Sons, Ine., Plainfield, 
lowa; John Evans, Easthome Farm, 
Montevideo, Minn.; Hartz; Carl Simcox, 
Assumption, I]l., and Dimond. 

Geo. M. “Soybean” Briggs, University 
of Illinois Extension agronomist, was 
elected honorary life member of the As 
sociation. He was an organizer of the 
soybean group and is a former president. 

Rounding out the two-day program 
were addresses by Martin G. Weiss, di- 
rector of field crops research, USDA, 
Beltsville, Md.; F. W. Slife, crops pro- 
duction division, University of Illinois; 
A. F. Stephens, general agricultural 
agent, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co., 
St. Louis; Dimond; Walter M. Scott, Jr., 
Scott Plantations, Tallulah, La. 

S. F. Riepma, president, National As- 
sociation of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Washington; John H. Moninger, Ameri- 
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Institute, Chicago; Ivan R. 
Victory Mills, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario; Byron T. Shaw, Agricultural 
Research Administration, Washington; 
Walley; W. Glennon, president, 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

J. C. Cowan, head, oil and protein di 
vision, Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, Peoria, Ill.; Guy L. Cooper, Jr., 
president, O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, 
Neb.; George Gibson, Kraft Foods Co., 
Chicago; and D. F. Farstad, Spencer 
Kellogg and Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Bean 
presented a film, Market Place USA. 

At the annual banquet Art Briese, Hot 
Springs, Ark., humorist, was featured 
speaker. Other entertainment features 


can Meat 


toberts, 


included a major league baseball game, 
a steamboat excursion and the St. Loius 
Municipal Opera. A luncheon and style 
show were held for ladies attending the 
convention. 


Feed Sales Up in Indiana 


Commercia! feed sales in Indiana in 
1952 totaled an estimated 1,350,078 tons, 
a new record high, according to the 
Indiana state chemist’s inspection re 
port. Previous high was 1,324,547 tons 
in 1951. 

A breakdown of 1952 sales shows that 
5,031 tons of cottonseed meal were used, 
4,250 of linseed oil meal, and 57,291 of 
soybean meal. 





2 National Favorites! 


Wesson Oil 


Preferred for America’s Salads. 
... More popular every day 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and 
biscuits! 


Snowadrift 


Pure vegetable shortening... 
Emulsorized for quick-method 
cakes . . . makes digestible, 
good-tasting fried foods. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS —SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 








e No Slip Joint to Bind 


P.O. Box 673 





The New Improved 
ZEIG Universal Traveling Telescope 


The Traveling Telescope That Will Travel! 


Sizes 10 and 12 inch diameter. 


e Rolls on Angle Iron Track 
e@ Made to Order for Your Gin 
e Roller of 2” Pipe 
e Travels Full Length with Light Pressure of 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


Hearne, Texas 


Sealed Ball Bearings 


Finger or Hand 


Phone 504 
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CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 

YOU 


* Memphis, Tenn. 
* Little Rock, Ark. 
* Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Il. 

* Des Moines, Iowa 
* Chicago, Il. 

* Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 


Fats — Feeds — Fertili 


zers — Germinations 











- §2 Years of Service — Offices in 24 States, D. C. and Cuba 


: P revent waste and damage 
~ due to costly insect and 


ude 













Complete sanitation aoetiona 


pests ... 
cau. Offa’ 


THE 
ORKIN MAN 


tn ——— na 





and consultative services through 
Orkin weeks pies Company 


The Orkin Institute of industrial Sanitation 


Home Ofifce: 713 W. Peachtree N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 











STACY COTTON CLEANER AND DRIER 





Open view of our 
twelve cylinder clean- 
er and drier. Also 
in six, eight and six- 
teen cylinders. The 
gas furnace and hot 
air fan can be placed 
—~anywhere in the gin. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas 1, Texas 


A careful study of the open view cut at 
the left will convince any ginner of the 
effectiveness of the Stacy Cotton Cleaning 
System and Drier. Note the hot air is 
blown through the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air blast nozzles on 
a gin stand), forcing the dirt, leaf trash, 
and stems through the screen. The moist 
air does not follow the cotton. 


The cleaner is used every day you gin. 
When a wet bale comes in—turn on the 
heat. There is no dead investment. We 
furnish Heaters for natural gas, 
and propane. 


butane 









Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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® Cotton Resistant to 
Blight Developed 


COTTON 
blight developed at the Lubbock Substa- 
tion of the Texas Experiment Station 
promise to reduce costly losses from this 


strains resistant to bacterial 


disease. Station authorities stress the 
fact that, at the present stage, these 
lines of cotton are just beginning to be 
increased, with no more than an acre 
of any line being grown this season. It 
probably will be several years before 
seed will be in commercial production. 

In the first season’s yield tests, 1952, 
yields of the five best blight resistant 
strains averaged 25 percent greater than 
yields of five stormproof varieties grown 
in the test. Grades were enough higher 
to give a 36 percent increase in gross 
lint value over the present stormproof 
varieties. 

Significance of the announcement of 
the resistant strains is indicated by the 
following facts about bacterial blight, al- 
so called angular leaf spot, black arm, 
vein blight and boll rot. The disease at- 
tacks cotton in all sections of the Belt 
and has been moderate to severe in the 
High Plains area since 1949. In 1952 
Don L. Jones, superintendent, and L. L. 
Ray, cotton breeder, at the Lubbock 
Substation, estimated the loss from the 
disease at 12 percent, cight percent loss 
in yield and four percent from deteriora- 
tion in grade caused by stained lint. 

They point out that the loss from 
grade, alone, is quite high. About three- 
fourths of the samples classed in the 
area the last few years have been 
spotted, whereas only one-third to one- 
half of the cotton was in this category 
before blight became prevalent. They 
add that the percentage of spotted 
grades is about as high in September 
and October as after frost, indicating 
that the spotted grades cannot be attrib- 
uted to mechanical strippers to any very 
large extent. 

Feeling that the answer to blight re- 
quired a tolerant or resistant variety, 
the Lubbock research workers began in 
1947, to transfer resistance to a storm- 
proof cotton adapted to mechanical har- 
vesting and conditions in the High 
Plains area. 

A cross was made between the Storm- 
master cotton developed by the Lubbock 
Substation and an Acala which had the 
resistant gene from Stoneville 20 trans- 
ferred to it. This cotton was crossed 
back to Stormmaster twice to make cer- 
tain that resulting cotton would have 
as many desirable Stormmaster quali- 
ties as possible. Seven generations were 
produced by growing one year in the 
greenhouse and two years in Mexico. 

In addition to these strains which are 
stable and in various stages of early 
seed increase, a number of other crosses 
involving blight resistant types have 
been made and are in various stages of 
development, Ray reports. 


Texas Bulletin Discusses 
Storing of Seed Cotton 


Three methods of storing seed cotton 
when the rate of harvesting exceeds 
current gin capacity are discussed in 
Texas Experiment Station Bulletin 765, 
Storing of Seed Cotton, which is avail- 
able from Texas Experiment Station, 
College Station. The bulletin discusses 
a problem that is of increasing import- 
ance to growers and ginners as mechan- 
ical harvesting increases. 
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New Product: 


THE BALE-RITE AUTOMATIC 
BALE WEIGHT INDICATOR 

The Automatic Weight Indicator Corp., 
Baltimore, Md., has announced the intro- 
duction of the BALE-RITE bale weight 
indicator for use in the trampers of cot- 
ton and linter presses. 

The weight indicator operates on a 
compression principle and as the cotton 
or linter box is filling, the cone mounted 
on a shaft constantly depresses to a 
slightly greater degree at each stroke 
of the tramper. When the bale has 
reached 500 pounds in weight in the case 
of lint cotton and 600 pounds in the case 
of linters the BALE-RITE, having been 
preset, will trip a switch connected with 
a warning signal such as a horn or bell, 
signalling the pressman to throw the 
belt to an idler pulley. Where the baler 
has its own pulley, the switch will shut 
off the power and stop the baler auto- 
matically. 

Automatic Weight Indicator Corp. lists 
a number of advantages ginners, oil 
millers, growers and others might logi- 
cally expect through the use of the 
BALE-RITE indicator and resulting bale 
weight uniformity. 

First, overweight bales of linters and 
hull fibers are penalized $2 a bale by the 
government. Second, uniform’ weight 
bales of lint and linters practically 
eliminate press damage and production 
tie-ups due to overweight bales. Third, 
since lightweight bales require equal 
space in the warehouse and in freight 
cars, there is a definite advantage in 
normal-weight bales in storage and from 
the standpoint of freight rates. Fourth, 
extra-heavy bales sometimes cause dam- 
age to bale covering and should be avoid- 
ed. Fifth, the blending process in textile 
mills is improved when bales are of uni- 
form weight. Sixth, since growers are 
penalized both for overweight and under- 
weight bales, there is a definite advan- 
tage to the ginner—from the standpoint 
of relationship with his customers—in 
being able to turn out bales of normal 
and uniform weight. 

The BALE-RITE weight indicator has 
been tested in actual operation in North 
Carolina for the past 14 months and, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, enthusias- 
tically endorsed by the user. 


@ Chemical Finishing 


Conference Set 


COTTON 
many types of new fibers will be the 


as a basic raw material for 
subject of the second conference on 
chemical finishing Oct. 8-9 in Washing- 
ton. The National Cotton Council will 
sponsor the event. 

Dr. Leonard Smith, 
tion research director, 
nouncement of the meeting, which will 
be attended by representatives of the 
chemical, finishing and cotton manu- 
facturing industries. 

The new family of fibers derived 
from cotton by reaction with acryloni- 
trile will be described by Dr. Jack 
Compton, technical director, Institute of 
Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va. 
(See the article discussing these devel- 
opments elsewhere in this issue.) 

Progress in partial acetylation and 
other chemical modifications of cotton 
pioneered by the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans, will 
be reported as will progress on the 
THPC flameproofing finish which was 
developed by the Laboratory. 


Council utiiiza- 
made the an- 
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e No Extension Given 
On Plow-Up Dates 


THE AUG. 
in the Rio Grande 
being rigidly enforced, 
ture Commissioner John C. White says. 

White said that this was _ recom- 
mended by the International Pink Boll- 
worm Advisory Committee. 

The Aug. 31 deadline applied to Zone 
1 and included Cameron and Willacy 
Counties and the southern portions of 
Starr ane Hidalgo. 

Sept. 25 is the plow-up deadline for 
Zone 2 i Ha is comprised of Kenedy, 
Brooks, Jim Hogg, Zapata, Webb, Duval, 
Jim Wells, Kleberg, Nueces, San Patricio 
and Aransas Counties, the southern 
part of Refugio and the northern por- 
tions of Starr and Hidalgo Counties. 

In Zone 3 the final date is Oct. 19. 
Counties are Val Verde, Kinney, Maver- 
ick, Dimmit, Zavala, Uvalde, LaSalle, 
Frio, Medina, McMullen, Atascosa, Bex- 
ar, Wilson, DeWitt, Live Oak, Karnes, 
Bee, Gonzales, Goliad, Victoria, Calhoun, 
Jackson and Lavaca Counties and the 
northern half of Refugio. 

Zone 4 deadline is Oct. 20. Fayette, 
Colorado, Wharton, Matagorda, Brazoria, 
Fort Bend, Austin, Washington, Waller, 
Galveston, Harris, Liberty, Chambers, 
Jefferson and Orange Counties comprise 
Zone 4, 

Oct. 31 is plow-up date in Zone 5. 
Counties included are Comal, Hays, 
— Guadalupe, Travis, Bastrop and 
4ee. 

The International Pink Bollworm Ad- 
visory Committee is made up of mem- 


31 — plow-up deadline 
Valley of Texas is 
Texas Agricul- 


1.S. and Mexico, Commit- 
Tandy, Los Fres- 


bers from the l 
tee chairman is Cleve 
nos Gin, Los Fresnos. 
Other committee officers are C. B. 
Ray, Rio Grande Valley Farm Bureau 
manager, Mercedes, vice-chairman; Al 
bert Terrazas, president of the Mexican 
Regional Cotton Committee, vice-chair- 
man; and Nick Doffing, secretary. 


SAVE Time- Money 


by installing 


FAFNI dapat | melon 6. 
HANGER BOXES 


COUNTERSHAFT BOXES 


off i ot 


ad other tel is 


Bearing _ 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


5 OmMPLETE 
IN AMERICA 





With machine-stripped cotton dou- 
bling in volume every year, con- 
veyor boxes stand to get more 
abrasive wear from foreign matter 
than ever. For efficiency and econ- 
omy, standardize on BOARDMAN 
conveyor boxes—extra rugged for 
long life . . . extra true for easy 
fitting. 


Better Performance 


Less Maintenance 





with BOARDMAN (Cotton-bineered Products 


Through the years, in both gin 
and oi! mill installations, BOARD- 
MAN’s heavy-duty SUPERBLAST 
fans have proven more dependable 
and more adaptable to different 
jobs. Carefully balanced blast-wheel 
and oversize SKF bearings cut 
vibration damage. Maintenance is 
kept low with replaceable blades 
and sectional housing scroll. 


Turn Your Installation and Capacity Problems to Our Engineers 


7 BOARDMAN co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, 


a ee ee 


OKLAHOMA 


PH. MElrose 8-5435 
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Cotton To Get Big Share 
Of Research Fund Boost 


@ When the smoke finally cleared 
in Washington, following some red-hot 
debate on Capitol Hill in closing hours 
of the first session of the new Congress, 
an additional $2 million had been ap- 
propriated for farm research. About 
half the extra money is to be spent by 
USDA, and the rest goes to state ex- 
periment stations. Cotton figures prom- 
inently in the additional work that is 
already being started with the new cash 
on hand. 

An increase of $93,000 was voted for 
the Bureau of Entomology, some of it 
to fight cotton pests. The lawmakers in- 
creased by $635,000 the amount of money 
for research by the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry at Beltsville, Md. Of that amount, 
some $80,000 is being spent on cotton to 
advance practices for chemical defolia- 
tion and to improve pre-emergence 
chemical treatment of weeds. 

Beltsville researchers report they are 
speeding up field tests of a new family 
of chemical compounds found to be 
“very selective in killing weeds.” They 
hope to find ways of avoiding cotton 
damage that has occurred in some areas 
following use of chemical weed killers. 

The cotton industry and farm re- 
searchers are already cooperating in use 
of a rapid technique, developed in Ar- 
kansas, for determining the effective- 
ness of defoliants. The new procedure 
permits effective testing in the labora- 
tory in only a fraction of the time re- 
quired for field experiments. 


+ 


OTHER INCREASES in research 
funds are to be spent on more work 
with Southern erops, including sug- 
ar, rice and small grains, USDA's 
Beltsville center, working with 
states, will spend some $150,000 in 
additional research appropriations 
to study problems of sugar. About 
half of the amount is going for work 
on cane sugar in Louisiana, An ex- 
tra $10,000 is being spent for work 
on rice, and $258,000 for research 
on the rusts and smut that attack 
sorghums and small grains. 
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Weather Bureau Eyes Farmer 


1940 when it was moved 
from USDA to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, the Weather Bureau hasn’t done 
much in the way of special reporting on 
crop conditions. With drouth adding to 
the pressure for useful information, the 
Bureau is thinking about doing some- 
thing special for farmers. A start has 
been made toward encouraging the gov- 
ernment’s 500 local weathermen across 
the country to give county agents a 


@ Since 


better idea of weather facts, figures and 
forecasts that could be helpful to farm- 
themselves 


and to provide with 


ers, 


38 











more knowledge of local crop practices 
and problems. 

Weather Bureau officials in Wash- 
ington think there is a_ considerable 
quantity of information that could be 
useful to agriculture, if it weren’t sit- 
ting on the shelf. Problem is to inter- 
pret it in terms of agriculture’s special 
needs and to arrange for its use by 
growers. Weathermen hope, eventually, 
to provide farmers with advance notice 
of drouth conditions and to suggest how 
crop practices may be altered to meet 
the threat. The Weather Bureau also 
hopes, in time, to set up a special agri- 


cultural division in Washington. 
* -*« &* 
COMES EVIDENCE that the 


congenial habit of drinking beer 
was enjoyed by men and women 
living as long as 3,000 years ago. 
A grave of that ancient vintage 
contained not only a well-preserved 
Danish woman, but a cask of brew 
that had been made of wheat, cow- 
berry, honey and myrtle. 


x Om 


Hush-Hush Research Plans 


@ You won't see it advertised for 
awhile, but USDA has worked up a 
blueprint for stepping up farm research 
work. Twin goal is to increase the rate 
of scientific findings and the speed with 
which they are put into the hands of 
growers and = agricultural industries. 
Idea is to achieve these ends by strength- 
ening the Extension Service through 
additional staff for county agents and 
by arranging for closer coordination be- 
tween Extension and the land grant col- 
leges. You can look for Benson & Co. 
to try to sell the plan to Congress early 
next year, if not before. Emphasis is to 
be placed on marketing problems of cot- 
ton and other crops. 


ft * 


A METHOD of. shrink-proofing 
wool fiber has been reported by 


Australian researchers. The pro- 


cess involves treatment of wool with 
synthetic resin in such a way that 






















the fibers weld together. It’s said 
to prevent stretching when wool is 
wet and shrinkage when dry. 


* 


Reserve Tickets for Mars 


@ From time to time we like to 
bring all the searing talk about space 
flight down to Earth to get Junior’s 
head out of that glass bowl. Well, it 
seems that the latest comes to about 
this, from a responsible California sei- 
entist: 

It is possible, he says, that space ships 
may some day travel to, say, Mars. He 
adds, however, that people probably 
won’t care much for the nearby planets 
since humans are conditioned to the 
home environment. In fact, the Cali- 
fornian, Dr. Heinz Haber, doubts that 
man could stay alive that far from 
home, in “the awesome emptiness of 
space, the endless vastness of the void.” 


* * & 


COMES INFORMATION from 
USDA that homogenized milk can 
be sucessfully frozen in refrigera- 
tors when it is kept in cardboard 
containers. It retains flavor for 
about a month, 


Advancing to the Rear 


@ Sometimes scientists must move 
backward to go forward in research 
work. We discussed this odd phenome- 
non recently with young Doctor Mose- 
man, personable head of USDA’s giant 
Bureau of Plant Industry, ete., at Belts- 
ville. He told us about the strange case 
of the Congo watermelon. 

It seems that the melon was developed 
with a tough rind to withstand up-and- 


down pressure in shipment. As_ it 
turned out, however, the pressure in 
transit was from side to side, and as 


many melons as usual were damaged on 
their way to consumers. Solution: an- 
other research project, this time to alter 
methods of loading the melons so that 
their fine new rinds would be effective. 






Californians See Flaming Demonstrated 


FLAME CULTIVATION is being demonstrated to a group of interested California 
farmers in this scene during the recent cotton mechanization field day at the U.S. 
Cotton Field Station, Shafter, Calif. Mechanization phases discussed and demon- 
strated included late cultivation, topping and weed control. Cotton improvement 
through breeding was stressed at a subsequent field day, held Aug. 26. 
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Soybean Research Leader 
Transferred by USDA 


Dr. Herbert W. Johnson, 
federal-state soybean research in North 
and South Carolina, is being transferred 
Sept. 1 to Beltsville, Md., where he will 
assist Dr. D. F. Beard, head of USDA’s 
division of forage crops ond diseases, 
in supervising the soybean improvement 
program. He will take over much of the 


ap 


DR. HERBERT W. JOHNSON 


work formerly done by Dr. Martin G. 
Weiss, who last February was made 
director of research in field crops for 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering. 

Doctor Johnson has represented the 
U.S. Regional Soybean Laboratory in 
the Southeast since 1948 and partici- 
pated in the testing and release of the 
new Jackson soybean variety, which was 
announced in the July 4 issue of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 

Doctor Johnson, was born in Bolivar, 
Tenn., and did his undergraduate work 
at the University of Tennessee. He 
served in the U.S. Army as an enlisted 
man from 1942 to 1946. While still in 
service at the close of the war he was 
an instructor in plant breeding in the 
school for military personnel conducted 
by the Army in Biarritz, France. 

Following the war Doctor Johnson 
earned the M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees from 
the University of Nebraska and while 
in school he served as scientifie aide in 
forage research for USDA, 


e Council Directors 
To Hear Reports 


MEMBERS of the board of directors of 
the National Cotton Council will be told 


the results of recent American-Euro- 
pean exchanges of technical information 
on cotton textile manufacturing during 
the annual fall meeting of the directors 
at the Hotel Peabody in Memphis, Sept. 
3-4. M. Earl Heard, Shawmut, Ala., 
chairman of the American cotton group 
who met with European textile leaders, 
will report on the meetings. 

Directors also will hear reports by 
Council staff division heads on 1953 ac- 
tivities of the various program divi- 
sions. 
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Production of Margarine 
In Leading Countries 


Larger production of margarine in 
several countries has contributed to re- 
duced butter consumption, according to 
figures released by USDA. Per capita 
consumption of butter is considerably 
lower than before World War II, al- 
though total consumption in Western 
Europe is approaching prewar levels. 

While butter is still the preferred ed- 
ible fat in many areas, particularly in 
parts of North America, Northern Eu- 
rope and Oceania, the cost of production 
compared with vegetable fat is a _ re- 
stricting factor even in countries with a 
strong preference for butter, the re- 
port says. The following table shows es- 
timated margarine production in recent 


years in a number of leading countries, 
compared with 1938 production. 


Year 


Million Million N 
pounds pounds pot 


Canada 
United - States 
sJelyium 
Denmark 
fest Germany 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Australia 
Union of S. Africa * 
Year ending June 
December 105) 


All Germany Estimated 
4). * Year ending August 31 
\Nugust 105 

Intelligence Bulletin, Commonwealth Keo 
nomic Committee, May 195 


FACT 


for ADVERTISERS: 


i The editorial leader- 
ship of this publication is 
measured by the fact that 
the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, the 
National Cotton Ginners 
Association and every state 
ginners association have rec- 
ognized it as their official 


magazine. 
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HINGKLEy A: 
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These Jumbo size Big Bur Machines have a 42” diameter Big . x Mad 
Saw Cylinder to allow for wide spacing of related cylinders t | i 
so that cotton and bur passages are big in size to handle to- '- 
day's extremely rough cotton without machining or choke-ups \" | Kae 
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WRITE Even Food Je 


Bur Extractor 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 COMMERCE ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 























STATIFIER MOISTURE RESTORATION EQUIPMENT 
STATIHIER WETTING AGENTS 


Kemgas Process Company 
2414 Fifteenth St. P. O. Box 5007 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Phone 2-2894 


Plant: 2518 Erskine 














SERVICE FOR GINNERS 


How about your “‘starting”’ supplies? 


We have IN stock... 


V-Belts Mitchell Repairs Fire Extinguishers 
Sheaves Murray Repairs Vire & Waier Hose 
Belting Fans Blowpipe 

Belt Hooks Screw Conveyors Elbow & Valves 
Belt Lacers Tower Driers Bearings 

Belt Dressings Saws & Ribs Packings 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER ITEMS 


Welding Shop e Sheet Metal Shop 
Channels e Beams e Sheets 


WRITE 


Machine Shop e 
Angles e 


PHONE—WIRE 





(We accept “Collect” calls) 


WONDER STATE MFG. CO. 


PARAGOULD, ARK. 
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© Beef Price Decline 


May Be Near End 


EXTREME PESSIMISM as to the beef 
cattle outlook is not justified, says the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta in a 
recent review of the cattle situation in 
the Southeast, where most cattle income 
comes from the annual sale of calves. 

“In the face of rising cattle numbers 
and marketings,” the report comments, 
“cattle prices will undoubtedly decline 
further, but a grain of hope can be 
gleaned from cattle price history. In 
the past when cattle prices have started 
adjusting to the cycle in numbers, they 
have fallen, on the average, about 50 
percent from the high to the low point. 
Since prices are already down about 37 
percent from 1951, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the severest part of the de- 
cline is over.” 

The continued large need and strong 
demand for beef is most encouraging 
for cattlemen, the bank adds, pointing 
out that the need for meat grows as the 
population expands. 

Warning against reckless selling off 
of breeding herds, the report says that 
it is logical and practical for many 
Southeastern farmers to continue to in- 
crease numbers of cattle on their farms. 

“Beef cattle enterprise is sound on 
farms adapted to it, simply because of 
the basic need for beef in the nation. 
Cattlemen who have a large enough op- 
eration and plenty of cheap roughage 
will stick with cattle, and they probably 
should. On the other hand, small opera- 
tors, having only 10 or so brood cows 
and insufficient income from other 
sources, might be better off if they 
sought other opportunities.” 





© Feeding Leaflets 
Sent Oil Mills 


TIMELY feeding information for cot- 
ton oi] mills to distribute to customers 
and potential customers is contained in 
a series of six leaflets sent recently to 
members of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association by A. L. Ward, 
Dallas, NCPA Educational Director. 
The leaflets are available in quantity at 
$1 per hundred, plus shipping costs, 
from the Educational Service headquar- 
ters, 618 Wilson Building, Dallas. 

In an accompanying letter, Ward 
pointed out that the leaflets contain 
facts that will bring customers to oil 
mills that use the leaflets to cover their 
trade territories; and suggested that 
mills start with the first leaflet in the 
series and follow with each successive 
leaflet at intervals of one to two weeks. 


Atmospheric Conditions’ 
Effect on Yarn Listed 


Effect of Atmospheric Conditions on 
Processing and Testing of Carded Cot- 
ton Yarn is the title of a recent USDA 
publication. Authors are Joseph T. 
Rouse and William H. Burns, cotton 
technologists in the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration’s cotton branch. 

Objectives of the research reported in 
the publication were to find the effect 
of relative humidity in the picker, card 
and spinning rooms on the processing 
of carded cotton yarns, and to determine 
the effect of testing room relative hu- 
midity and temperature on cotton yarn 
testing. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings * Events 


e Oct. 15—Fourth Annual Cotton Field 
Day. Oklahoma Cotton Research Station, 
Chickasha. 


@ October 28-30—Seventh Annual Belt- 
wide Mechanization Conference. Gadsden, 
Ala. For information write National Cot- 
ton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, 
Tenn. 


e Nov. 9-10-11—Third Conference on 
Cottonseed Processing and Meal Quality. 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans. Sponsored by USDA and 
Educational Service, NCPA. For hotel 
reservations, write Dr. C. H. Fisher, di- 
rector, Southern Laboratory, 2100 Robert 
E. Lee Boulevard, New Orleans 19, La. 


e Dec. 10-11-12—American Chemical So- 
ciety regional conclave. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. T. H. Hopper, Southern Region- 
al Research Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. 
Lee Boulevard, New Orleans, general 
chairman. 
1954 

e Feb. 1-2—National Cotton Council of 
America, sixteenth annual meeting. At- 
lanta, Ga. Wm. Rhea Blake, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis 1, Tenn., executive vice- 
president-secretary. 


e Feb. 8-9—Texas Cooperative Ginners 
Association, Texas Federation of Co- 
operatives and Houston Bank for Co- 
operatives joint meeting. Austin, Texas. 
Bruno E. Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, 
Austin, Texas, executive secretary and 
treasurer. 


e Feb. 15-16—The Carolinas Ginners As- 
sociation annual convention. Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C. Clifford H. Hardy, 
400 Broad Street, Bennettsville, S. C., 
executive secretary. 


e March 18-19-20—Third Annual Mid- 
south Gin Supply Exhibit. Midsouth 
Fairgrounds, Memphis. For informa- 
tion write W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice-president, Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association, P. O. Box 345, 
Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas-Missouri and 
Tennessee ginners’ associations will hold 
annual conventions in connection with 
the exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. Box 
345 Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 
president. To be held concurrently with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20 — Tennessee Cotton 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. To be 
held concurrently with Midsouth Gin 
Supply Exhibit. 

e March 19-20-21—Seventh Annual West 
Coast Divisional Meeting, International 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association. 
Paradise Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. H. F. Cross- 
no, P. O. Box 15345, Vernon Branch, Los 
Angeles, meeting chairman. 

e March 29-30—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, 
Tenn., secretary. 

e April 5-6-7—Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State 
Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stil- 
ley, 109 North Second Ave., Dallas, exe- 
cutive vice-president. 





@ April 12-13-14—American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society spring meeting. Plaza Ho- 
tel, San Antonio, Texas. Mrs. Lucy R. 
Hawkins, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill., executive secretary. 


@ May 7-11—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. S. M. 
Harmon, 19 South Cleveland St., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


e@ June 2-3-4—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


° June 6-7-8-9—International Oil Mill 
Superintendents Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex- 


as. H. E. Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-8—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers Association-South Carolina 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


@ LORENZO N. HOOPES, Den- 
ver, Colo., has been named executive as- 
sistant to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson. Hoopes succeeds DAKEN K. 
BROADHEAD, San Marino, Calif., who 
resigned to return to private business. 





V-BELT 









and used motors. 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 TEXAS ST. 
IS PLAINS HEADQUARTERS 


DAYTON’S NEW LINT CLEANER. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 
MOTOR g s ramine. 


DIAL 5-6898—(NIGHT) 5-6759 


LUBBCCK, TEXAS 


FOR 


DRIVE CHANGE-OVER 


BUILDING 











All-Steel 


a or— 


* COTTONSEED 
° SOY 





MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 


BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 


Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


° PEANUTS 
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TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


year ‘round 
business 





—_— 


’ \ - . ae antl 7; . 
ACE GIN BLOWER 
(Lv DUP To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 
e ) Cleans faster and better 
f feed mill Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 


‘ ° 
equipment Saves time and labor 


™~ ‘ a 
: Plan now to cash in We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
. on the increased im- 
portance of grain. Write for details. No obligation. 


Write today for our 
The Ace Co. 


complete line catalog. 
The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 


















Dept.-(G, Springfield, Ohio 

















We Have It, If it’s For A 


COTTON GIN 
OIL MILL 


Packing and crimps oPyrene and CO., Fire 


eWaste and wiping rags i me 

eHand and electric hoists — Conveying 

Burnham Steam Pumps e Shafts—pulleys—bearings 

Phelps Cotton Fans and e SKF Ball bearings 
Unloaders eTnemec coatings 


Prompt, friendly service on all orders 


WELL MACHINERY. 
& SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


1629 MAIN ST. FORT WORTH 








This old reliable house has the capacity to manufacture every Paper and Metal 
Tag used by every independent and co-operatve gin in the United States. 


ALL COLORS | FAMOUS DENMAN METAL TAGS — Oldest Name In The Metal Tag Business! 


. Texas Tag & Specialty Company 
WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 


TAGS 
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— Presenting 


Carl Meriwether 
Las Cruces, N. M. 





CARL MERIWETHER, Las Cruces, N. 
M., was born in Lockney, Texas, Sept. 
16, 1909. He was graduated from Lock- 
ney High School and attended Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock. 

In 1930 Meriwether joined the old 
Lockney Cottonoil Co., and during the 
same year he was transferred to the old 
Slaton Cottonoil Co., Slaton, Texas. He 
later spent six months with West Tex- 
as Cottonoil Co., Shamrock, as assistant 
to the manager. In 1942 the crusher was 
transferred to the Plainview office as a 
seed buyer. 

Meriwether spent 30 months in the 
U.S. Navy in the Pacific areas during 
World War II, after which he returned 
to his position in Plainview. 

In 1947 he was moved to the El Paso 
Cotton Industries, as manager of the Las 
Cruces mill. Since then the organization 
has been absorbed by Western Cottonoil 
Co. and Meriwether has continued as 
manager. 

Meriwether is president of the New 
Mexico Cotton Ginners’ Association, and 
is a member of the Las Cruces Rotary 
Club. He served for two years on the 
city commission in Slaton and is an Elk 
and a member of the Las Cruces Coun- 
try Club. 


James A. Davis Becomes 
Council Staff Member 


James A. Davis has joined the Na- 
tional Cotton Council staff as educa- 
tional specialist in the Division of 
Production and Marketing, replacing 
Jack F. Criswell, who resigned last 
May to become executive vice-president 
of the Agricultural Ammonia Institute. 
Davis’ appointment was effective Aug. 
1 


He was formerly assistant chief of 
the farm machinery staff, office of ma- 
terials and facilities, USDA, Washing- 
ton. Davis was born in Lucedale, Miss., 
and received the B.S. degree from 
Mississippi State College in 1934. After 
graduaticn he was associated, in turn, 
with the old Triple-A organization, 
Mississippi Extension Service and Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation. 
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For Information, 
Call or Write Sales 
Office Nearest 
You. 
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BRUSHLESS LINTER DEVICE 


% PRODUCES CLEANER LINT 
* SAVES POWER 


* REDUCES LINTER 





OTHER LINT ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


e Pneumatic lint flue systems 

e Lint cleaning Beaters 

e@ Lint condensers 

e Moting cyclone separators 

e Linter saws and magnet boards 
e Dust control systems 











REPAIR 


Brushless Linter Device has 
a double moting arrange- 
ment which removes both 
heavy and light foreign 
material giving you cleaner 
lint. The brushless device 
can be used on 106, 141 or 
176 saw linters making sec- 
ond, third or mill run lint 
but is not recommended for 


first cut. 


CHECK THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


The brush is removed, and the cost of replacing brush bristles 


as well as all other brush repairs is saved. 


trash, 


Better moting is done, resulting in a clean lint with less large 


e Loss of lint to motes is reduced and salable lint increased. 

e Power required to operate the brush is saved. This amounts 
to from one-half to as much as three horsepower per linter, 
depending on speed and type of brush. 

e Lint flue system fan can usually be operated at a slower 
speed, likewise resulting in a saving in power. 

e Linter adjustments can be made easier and quicker. 

e Delinted seed to huller are clean and free of loose lint. 

e Chokeups in the seed rakes are infrequent. 











S$TEEL 





ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





P. O. Box 1065 
Tel. MAin 7919 


HCUSTON, TEXAS 
5831 Armour Dr. 
Tel. WO-79681 





MACHINER Y 


FORT WORJH, TEXAS 
P. O. Box 1038 
Tel. W1-4255 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
3026 E. Olympic Blvd. 
Te}. AN-36128 










COMPANY 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 
P.O. Box 1499 
Tel. 5-269! 

















Preferred by 
“Ne - 
Ginners, Farmers 


and Operators 


Because of 


their sturdy construction and performance, 
their ability to make superior sample, and 


ease of operation and adjustment. 
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We can now furnish our Big 
Reel Driers in two sizes. 


This new larger model is de- 
signed along the same general 
lines as our well known No. 18 
size, but has nearly double the 
capacity. 


White for Bulletin Vo. 29 


THE TRURRAY COMPRAY oF TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ATLANTA e MEMPHIS ® FRESNO 















































